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A Study of the Intelligence 
of the Deaf* 


P. OLERON 


Psychological Laboratory of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sorbonne, Paris 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE assessment of the intellectual abilities of the deaf 

has both a theoretical and practical interest. On the one 
hand the psychologist is informed of the influence which 
the lack (or rather a late and relatively incomplete ac- 
quisition) of speech may have on the level of intelligence, 
and, in consequence, of the part played by language in the 
development and activity of intelligence. On the other 
hand that assessment allows us to locate the average intel- 
lectual level of the deaf which is of importance to the edu- 
cators who have to base their teaching program upon that 
average level. 


It is doubtless for these reasons that a relatively large 
amount of research has been devoted to this question, 
attacking it particularly from the second point of view. 
The results of the various investigations are not, however, 
in agreement. Some of these, like those of Pintner, Reamer, 
Lyon and associates, Peterson and Williams, Zeckel and 
Van der Kolk—, assert the existence of a noteworthy in- 


* Statistical data and numerical results included here are 
reproduced from L’Annee Psychologique, 1949, 47-48, pp. 136 and 
following. 
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feriority of the deaf as opposed to the hearing. Others, like 
those of Peterson, Springer, Burchard and Myklebust, 
Lane, MacPherson—,how but little inferiority or no in- 
feriority 

These discrepancies demand explanation. No doubt it is 
necessary to consider the sampling of the subjects, parti- 
eularly regarding the more or less complete elimination 
from the tested populations of subjects presenting a certain 
degree of mental deficiency. But the most important and 
interesting factor is probably owed to the nature of the 
tests. This is demonstrated by certain comparative re- 
searches (MacKane, Marzi and Tavernari, Ewing and Stan- 
ton) which reveal different degrees of retardation for diff- 
erent tests. 

It is possible to understand why. According to a clas- 
sical observation put forward very clearly by Drever, the 
deaf are particularly handicapped in the abstract mental 
work. Abstract thought is in fact usually linked up with 
the use of verbal symbols. Lack of these, or difficulty and 
delay in their acquirement, naturally entail retardation 
in the sphere of abstract mental activity. Now the tests 
in which the deaf succeed in equalling the hearing are con- 
crete tests which demand the efficient handling of material. 
On the other hand it must be expected that those tests 
which involve less concrete operations will betray inferior- 
ity among the deaf. 

Inasmuch as they are due to this cause, the discrepancies 
ascertained reveal a point important for the understand- 
ing of the mentality of the deaf. It is indeed important not 
to rest content with a simple and unitary conception of 
intelligence but on the contrary to distinguish different 
forms and different levels. Interesting as it may be to seek 
the points in which the deaf equal the hearing, it is also 
necessary to consider those in which the former is inferior, 
in order either to take them as the limits of the teaching 


1 The results of the investigations carried out between 1930 and 
1947 are presented in a particularly @lear manner by H S. Lane in 
Twentieth Century Speech and Voice Correction (E. Froeschel, editor) 
chap. 7, pp. 94-95. 
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program or as the area on which to concentrate one’s ef- 
forts. The field of ‘‘abstract’’ thought (which here means 
simply ‘‘not concrete,’’) is particularly important in the 
sphere of general education where the important point is 
to open the mind of the pupil to the ideas and notions of 
the society in which he has to live and to teach him to use 
them. Now relatively few of these notions are purely con- 
crete and in any case they are not the most important. 


We cannot, therefore, neglect systematically the results 
which show us the deaf to be inferior to the hearing. On 
the contrary, it is useful to study the ‘‘abstract’’ intel- 
ligence of the former with the help of appropriate tests. 

However, the choice of these tests constitutes a difficulty. 
Certain ones, at the time very much in use such as the 
Pintner Non Language Mental Test, cannot be consider- 
ed satisfactory. However, the theoretical works devoted to 
the Psychology of the Intelligence and leading to the dis- 
tinction between intellectual factors, such as Spearman’s 
‘*o?? and verbal factors on the one hand and from ‘“‘prae- 
tical’’ intelligence on the other hand, have brought about 
the creation of some interesting tests. Although not de- 
signed for the deaf, they are suitable for them, owing to 
their non-verbal character. It is, therefore, interesting to 
use them with this kind of subject and one must expect 
them to yield results differing from those obtained with 
performance tests. 

A test of this kind was used in a former experiment, the 
results of which are reported here as follows. 


II. Test AND SUBJECTS 


The test used was Raven’s Progessive Matrices, 1938 edi- 
tion.” This test includes 60 items divided into 5 sets. The 
solution of the first problem of each set is self evident and 
the problems succeed each other in such a way that each 
constitutes practice for the next. The directions are easily 


2 Ewing and Stanton in Great Britain have used this test in their 
important investigation on ‘‘Children with Defective Hearing.’’ 
(1942-43) 
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understood and can readily be given by pantomime. There 
is no time limit to the test. 

The subjects were taken from amongst the pupils of the 
Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris. In all, 
246 subjects were examined. Their age distribution is given 
in Table I. 


TABBLE 1. 
Distribution of the Cases According to Age 


Age 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20-21 Total 


Boys 12 18 13 13 11 23 20 15 23 19 12 4 183 
Total 14 21 20 14 18 34 26 25 24 23 17 10 246 


Distribution according to age of onset of deafness is given 
in Table 2. (The classification of the cases is founded upon 
the statements of parents which obviously do not offer 
complete certainty, particularly regarding the first two 
years of life.) Distribution according to degree of hearing 
loss for subjects age 12 years and over is given in Table 3. 
(It was possible to obtain the totality of audiograms for 
younger subjects.) The average loss for frequencies of 512, 
1024 and 2048 eps., considering only the better ear, is taken 
as the amount of hearing loss. 


III. Resuuts 


A. Aceording to norms of Progressive Matrices sub- 
jects are classified according to 6 categories: 


(1) i‘. 95th percentile and above 
(2) II. from 75th to 95th percentile 
(3) IIL-+ from 50th to 75th percentile 
(4) IlIl— from 25th to 50th percentile 
(5) IV. from 5th to 25th percentile 
(6) L 2 5th percentile and below 


Normally, therefore, the categories comprise 5, 15, 25, 
25, and 5% of the subjects for the age groups considered. 
The norms for the P. M. (individual examination) do 
not continue above 13 years of age. Accordingly, only the 
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88 pupils between the ages of 9 and 13 could be referred to 
those norms. The results are shown in Table 4. Categories 
I, II and III taken together correspond to 50% of the 
normal population but contain here less than 20% of the 
subjects examined. Categories IV and V taken together 
which normally represent 25% of the subjects here contain 
nearly 57%. The results agree closely with those obtained 
by Ewing and Stanton (188 subjects) where the propor- 
tions for the various categories were respectively 1.9, 3.8, 
20, 31, 24.4, 18.9 ie. 25.7% for categories I, II and III 
together and 43.3 for IV and V. 


TABLE 4. 


Distribution of Cases According to Norms of the Test 


Age , Category Total 
I II IlI+ IV 

9 0 0 3 2 3 7 15 
10 0 4 1 6 5 5 21 
11 0 1 3 5 c 4 20 
12 0 1 1 5 5 2 14 
13 0 0 3 3 6 6 18 
Total 0 6 11 21 26 24 88 

Jo 0 6.8 12.5 23.8 29.5 27.3 99.9 
19.3 80.6 


B. Table 5 shows the medians and quartiles for each 
age. The medians increase irregularly with age owing to 
the small numbers of subjects. The scatter also increases. 


TABLE 5. 
Medians and Quartiles for Each Age 


Age 1st Quartile Median 3rd Quartile Quartile range 


9 11 13.5 18 7 
10 13.5 19 23 9.5 
11 14 18 26.5 12.5 
12 19 25.5 33 14 
13 15 23.5 32 17 
14 23 27.5 38 15 
15 19 23.5 34 15 
16 24 30 42 18 
17 28 34 40 12 
18 22 36 46 24 
19 23 32 42 19 


20-21 20 36 44 24 


2) 
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The figure shows the corresponding development curve. 

C. The comparison of the median of each age group 
with the norm enables one to determine approximately the 
corresponding age for normal subjects. This is illustrated 
in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. 


Comparison of Deaf and Normal Subjects 


Median score of Age of Normal age 

deaf deaf corresponding 
(yrs. & mths. ) (yrs. & mths.) 

13.5 9.6 6 

19 10.6 9.6 

18 11.6 9.6 

25.5 12.6 10.6 

23.5 13.6 10.0 

27.5 14.6 11.0 

23.5 15.6 10.0 

30 16.6 11.6 

34 17.6 12 

36 18.6 12.9 

32 19.6 11.9 

36 21 13.0 


D. Influence of age of onset of deafness—It is known 
that when deafness appears late (towards 5 or 6 years of 
age) the subjects show superiority in achievement tests 
and more generally in those which imply the use of lang- 
uage (and also certain other abilities such as ‘‘immediate 
memory’’—Pintner). However, in so far as intelligence 
tests are concerned, Reamer, Pintner, Shirley and Good- 
enough found no superiority related to late onset of deaf- 
ness. On the other hand Springer found a certain correla- 
tion between age of onset and the scores in the Goodenough 
Test. It would, therefore, be interesting to investigate this 
factor. 


In the present investigation in order to determine the 
influence which the age of onset may have on success in the 
test the subjects were divided into four groups correspond- 
ing to the quartiles of the distribution of intelligence with- 
in each age group, A, B, C, D (A corresponding to the 
higher scores) and only the 20 who became deaf at or over 
3 years of age were considered. (Table 7). 
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TO 16 18 20-21 
Age 


Figure 1. Median score for each age. 


TABLE 7. 

Age of Onset and Intelligence 
Age of onset Category 

A B Cc D 
10+ 2 1 0 0 
9 0 0 0 0 
8 1 0 0 0 
7 0 0 0 0 
6 2 2 0 1 
5 1 0 0 0 
4 0 2 1 0 
3 1 + 0 2 
Total 7 9 1 3 


Score 
A0 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
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Among those 20 subjects 16 are above the median and 4 
below, i.e. 4 times as many. Of the subjects who became 
deaf at 3 or 4 years of age, 7 are above the median and 3 
below, i.e. about twice as many. Of the subjects who became 
deaf at 5 years or over, 9 are above and only 1 below. 
Furthermore, amongst these 9, 6 are in the top quartile. 

E. Influence of the amount of hearing loss — Reamer 
found no intellectual difference between partially and com- 
pletely deaf subjects except for a slight difference in favour 
of the completely deaf when the deafness was acquired. 
Shirley and Goodenough found that subjects having an al- 
most complete loss of hearing obtain scores distinctly lower 
than the others in the Pintner Test but not in the Good- 
enough. 

In the present investigation to determine the influence of 
residual hearing the same procedure as for age of onset 
was used: the subjects were divided into four groups cor- 


TABLE 8. 
Amount of Hearing Loss and Intelligence 


Amount of Category 
hearing loss 


40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
Total 


> 
Q 


— 

wr 
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responding to the quartiles and those only were considered 
whose loss of hearing did not exceed 90 dbs. (Table 8.) 

Of a total of 50 subjects, 24 were above the median and 
26 below. Of the 24 subjects whose loss was less than 80 db., 
15 are above and 9 below, i.e. about twice as many. 

The information obtained from the audiograms does not 
exactly reveal the possibilities of use of residual hearing. 
Besides the audiograms the names of pupils with residual 
hearing were obtained from thé teachers and they were 
classified as before. (Table 9.) Of these subjects 13 are 
above the median and 6 below. 
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TABLE 9. 


Residual Hearing and Intelligence 


Category 
B 


N 8 5 3 3 


IV. INTERPRETATION 


The results presented in A show a marked inferiority 
of the deaf. It cannot be objected that we are dealing here 
with a particular case resulting from a faulty sampling of 
subjects, since Ewing and Stanton obtained closely similar 
results from a different population. 

It might be thought that the weakness of the median 
scores is due to the presence of a high proportion of mental- 
ly defective subjects. It is quite true that the population 
tested includes a certain number of such subjects; but 
this fact does not suffice to account for the results obtain- 
ed. If the inferiority of the deaf were only a matter of 
average and was caused by an excess of deficient subjects, 
one ought to find the deaf and the normal equivalent in the 
top part of the scale. However, Table 4 shows nothing of 
the sort. The percentage of subjects found in Categories I 
and II is 6.8 and 5.8 respectively for both the subjects 
tested by Ewing and Stanton and those from the Institu- 
tion de Paris, instead of the normal figure of 25%. 

It would seem that the real cause of the retardation as- 
certained is what was suggested above: the difficulty for 
the deaf to carry out mental tasks of ‘‘abstract’’ type. 


The results presented in B give some indication of the 
mental development of the deaf. They show that this deve- 
lopment apparently ceases at 18 years of age. The results 
obtained before by Reamer seem to indicate cessation of 
development at about this age. (Indeed, with Reamer the 
mental growth appears to continue still further but this 
is accounted for by the fact that his subjects, 19 and 20 
years old, included a high proportion of students from 
Gallaudet College, and form, therefore, a selected popula- 
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tion.) According to Lyon’s results development appears to 
continue up to 19 years of age. 


It is difficult to fix a precise limit of mental develop- 
ment. There are several reasons for this difficulty of which 
the most important is the selection of the population for 
the different age groups (e.g. one has to take into account 
the early school leaving age of the best endowed or of their 
longer stay in the higher forms, facts which have opposite 
consequences, which, moreover, depend on the teaching or- 
ganization.) The figure of 18 years of age obtained in the 
present investigation does not suggest any very obvious 
difference between the deaf and the hearing on the point 
considered. (Raven has estimated that the capacity of edu- 
cation measured by his test ceases to increase at 14. How- 
ever, he himself admits that the data on which this state- 
ment is based are insufficient.) 


The results presented in C express the difference of 
level between the deaf and the normal in another manner. 
They show at what age the deaf child reaches the same level 
as the normal and how great is the difference. It is found 
that this difference increases with age. This means that 
the mental growth of the deaf is slower than that of the 
normal, but not, obviously, that he becomes more and more 
inferior to the normal. In this respect the term ‘‘retard- 
ation’’ has to be used with care; it might give rise to mis- 
understandings. In particular it would be quite incorrect 
to continue to talk of retardation for the ages subsequent 
to the end of mental growth (one reason why it is im- 
portant to determine the latter). 


It is probable that the greater slowness of mental devel- 
opment exhibited by the deaf is due to the same cause 
which is at work when one passes from a concrete to a more 
abstract form of test. The normal child in proportion as 
his age increases, becomes capable of solving more abstract 
and more complex problems and it is in setting him such 
problems that we can measure the progress of his devel- 
opment; (thus in the P.M. the problems grow more and 


more difficult). The deaf also become capable of solving 
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problems of a higher standard but they reach the same 
level more slowly than the normal subjects. (An increase 
in the difference between the two as age increase was ap- 
parent in Reamer’s results). It is, therefore, normal to ex- 
pect young deaf children, for instance children of pre- 
school age, to equal normal young children since the tests 
given to the two groups are necessarily very concrete ones 
(ef. e.g. Schick’s results). 

It will be noticed that the question of the mental devel- 
opment of the deaf child is of great interest and warrants 
detailed research. A quantitative investigation has only 
limited scope; much richer information would be gathered 
through the qualitative investigations aiming at determin- 
ing the succesive stages which the child goes through, as 
Pellet for example, has attempted to do it. 

It has been seen in D that the age of onset of deafness 
is not without effect on the degree of success. The age at 
which it begins to show an influence is 5-6 years of age, 
which was already apparent in various respects from pre- 
vious researches. Only a small number of subjects is in- 
vestigated here, but for the 10 subjects who became deaf 
when 5 years old and more the proportion of 9 to 1 (re- 
spectively above and below the median) has less than one 
chance in a hundred of being due to chance and is, there- 
fore, significant. 

These results confirm the view presented above. The 
child whose deafness comes only after a few years has 
already heard and spoken. He has become familiar with the 
language, and the activity necessary to understand and use 
it has trained his intelligence. The benefit of this training 
is conserved and gives him an advantage over children born 
deaf or who became deaf at an early age. 

The question arises, however, as to why a really distinct 
superiority becomes noticeable at the age of 5 or 6 only, 
whereas the child begins to make use of language well be- 
fore this age. It is known that the age of 5 or 6 years is 
the average limit at which the child who becomes deaf 
retains the use of oral speech. No doubt this is more than 
a coincidence. It may be thought that at this age a certain 
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degree of maturity is reached which allows the various 
acquirements to become fixed. It may also be considered, 
and this is more probable and psychologically more inter- 
esting, that the intellectual superiority results from the re- 
tention of speech, which is in fact the most manageable way 
of using language, which consequently allows an indivi«d- 
ual freely to avail himself of its advantages. 

It has been seen in F that the residual hearing capacity 
has not a very definite effect. The reason for this is not 
clear. It must not be forgotten that in this matter account 
has to be taken not only of the residual hearing itself but 
also of its possibility of being used, which greatly depends 
on the teaching methods and in particular on the equip- 
ment by way of hearing aids. One must, therefore, not 
generalize the results obtained in a given school. 


V. CoNcLUSION 


The idea was put forward at the beginning of this pa- 
per that the deaf show an inferiority in the sphere of ab- 
stract thought, as admitted by previous authors. The ex- 
periment whose results are reported here confirms this 
argument. It must be emphasized that we have only to deal 
with a limited inferiority which does not cover the whole 
field of mental ability, particularly concrete activities. 
Consequently the present results in no way contradict 
those from other investigations where concrete tests were 
employed; they are only opposed to possible generaliza- 
tions for them. 

The theory suggested here is that the inferiority of the 
deaf is due to the close connection normally existing be- 
tween language and abstract thought. This theory differs 
from that held by some authors (e.g; Pintner) who also 
admit the inferiority of the deaf. For them the inferiority 
proceeds either from the cause (e.g. illness) which provok- 
ed deafness or from some factor linked (e.g. genetically) 
to this cause. This point of view appears to be correct in 
certain particular cases, (when one is dealing with mental- 
ly deficient subjects) but not in general. Indeed it does not 
explain why the deaf succeed in concrete tests. 


fe 
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From the education point of view the theory proposed is 
in no way discouraging to the contrary. The sphere of ab- 
stract thought is by no means closed to the deaf. If the 
access to it is more difficult for him than for the hearing, 
it is no less true that progress in and choice of the methods 
of education permit to reduce the difficulty. Undoubtedly 
no one will pretend that this is an uninteresting task: By 
abstract thought, in short, is meant the power to receive 
ideas, think them over, understand them and use them cor- 
rectly. One cannot deny the deaf child the right and power 
to rise to that. 


From a practical point of view, it will also be noted 
that since the aim of Education in its cultural side is to 
train the aptitudes indicated above, it must be expected 
that tests just as these used here will enable a better class- 
ification of the pupils and a more accurate forecasting of 
their school results than performance tests are able to do 
it, though the latter are suitable for young subjects and 
in other fields (e.g. practical ones). 


VI. SuMMARY 


Deaf subjects numbering 246 aged from 9 to 21 were ex- 
amined with Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 1938 edition. 
Results reveal marked inferiority of the deaf and slower 
mental development. Subjects which became deaf lately (5 
or 6 years and over) are superior to congenitally deaf and 
to those who became deaf early. Residual hearing has not 
very marked influence. The proposed explanation is that 
deafness impairs capacity to use abstract forms of intel- 
lectual activity. 


Table I. 


Mean Differences Between Results on First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Means of Communication 


Means of Communication 
Auricular Manual Oral Total 


Mean Differences 11.1 11.8 10.9 11.6 
F 2.522 F at 1% level 4.78; F at 5% level 3.07 
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Table ITI. 
Mean Differences Between Results on First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Initial Modified Standard 
Scores 


Initial Modified Standard Score Groups 
Below 69 70-79 80-89 10-109 110-up Total 


Mean 41.7 14.5 16.9 8.2 11.9 11.6 
Difference F 4.37 Fat1% level 3.47; F at5% level 2.03 
Table Ila 


Critical Ratios of Mean Differences of Specified Score 
Groups Compared With the Total Mean Difference 


Standard D D/SD 
Score M-M D 
Groups 1 2 
Below 69 vs. total Pa Sos .030 
70-79 vs. total 2.9* 1.318 
80-89 vs. total §.3* 3.250 
90-109 vs. total 3.4** 2.125 
110-up vs. total 


*Difference in favor of the specified group 
**Difference in favor of the total group 


Table IIb 


Critical Rations of the 80-89 Group Compared with Other 
Specific Groups 


Standard D D/SD 
Score M-M D 
Groups 1 2 
80-89 vs. Below 69 5.2* 1.485 
80-89 vs. 70-79 .923 
80-89 vs. 90-109 8.7* 4.578 
80-89 vs. 110-up 5.0* 2.380 


*Difference in favor of the 80-89 group 


Table III. 
Mean Difference between Results on the First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Age at the Time of 
Last Administration 


Age 
10-11 12-13 14-15 6-17 8-20 Total 
Mean Difference 14.2 8.6 10-3 14.5 9.9 11.6 


F 2.08 F at 1% level 3.47; F at 5% level 2.44 


_ 
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Table IV. 


Mean Differences between Results on the First and Second 
Administrations Arranged According to Sex 


Boys Girls Difference 


Mean Difference 12.2 10.7 1.5 
D/o 1.00 Critical ration at 1% 2.50; at 5% 1.65 
D 
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Junior League Volunteers Aid the 
American School for the Deaf* 


Mrs. JoHN S. GaRVAN, JR. 
236 Girard Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 


HE field is open! The work is fascinating! The need is 
great! Moreover, the reward is satisfying! What more 
could a volunteer ask? 


The American School for the Deaf offers innumerable 
opportunities for volunteers in every phase of the school 
activities. Today the Junior League fills only a few of 
these and I am certain if only more were known about it, 
many others would be anxious to be part of such a friendly 
and worthy institution. Visitors are welcomed at any time 
and a great deal is to be gained by only a few hours obser- 
vation. The grades range from nursery through high 
school, and one of the particular aims of the school is to 
place graduates where they are able to make the most of 
their capabilities. 


To mention a few league member’s capacities, let us 
start with the nursery group where we find Luanne Smith 
an able trainee. The fact that the children spend only 


*The residential school for the deaf affords unusual opportunities 
to individuals and organizations who are interested in working dir- 
ectly with children. 

For the past three years the American School for the Deaf has 
benefited greatly from the services of members of the Junior Lea- 
gue of Hartford, Conn., a number of whom have participated volun- 
tarily at the school in a variety of activities. 

The following article by Mrs. John S. Garvan gives an interesting 
account of what is being done at present by the League members at 
the American School for the Deaf and conveys a clear idea of the 
varied ways in which a Junior League organization can be helpful 
to a residential school for the deaf. 

Mrs. Garvan attended the Abbot Academy at Andover, Mass., Har- 
cum College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and the Julius Hartt Musical Founda- 
tion in Hartford. Mrs. Garvan is married and has two sons, aged 5 
and 2. Shhe started work at the American School for the Deaf in 
1949 as a Junior League Volunteer.—Ed. B. Boatner, Supt. American 
School for the Deaf. 
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weekends with their families may account to an extent for 
their craving for individual attention and affection which 
one finds so easy to give, especially to this beguiling age 
group. Tina Hawkinson and Jane Coffin are at present 
in charge of play ground activity for the primary depart- 
ment. Naturally, physical exercise is that much more inter- 
esting to a deaf person since it provides a much needed 
emotional outlet as well. 

Katherine Redfield and myself are working in the musie 
department. Rhythm elasses, group singing and even 
piano lessons are being given to primary students who have 
a certain amount of hearing as well as the use of a hearing- 
aid. Interpretive dancing is taught and many evenings are 
devoted to regular social dancing for the high school 
groups. Again I stress that even the simplest of individual 
attention to a deaf pupil is so appreciated it provides 
heart warming satisfaction to the giver. 

Frances Miller acts as infirmary aid and Margaret Buck 
has been helping out on records and files which need end- 
less attention to restore chronological order out of chaos. 
Anne Kremer will greet you in the main office as her posi- 
tion is that of secretary and switch board operator. 

Bright new playrooms with wonderful equipment now 
attract both nursery and teen age groups plus a new snack- 
bar which is the delight of one and all. Everything 
possible is being done by the excellent staff to provide a 
normal and more enjoyable life for the deaf pupil Wouldn’t 
you like to help, too? 


Re- Dedication of the Volta Bureau 


irene years ago two young girls were among those 
who participated in the ground breaking ceremonies 
preparatory to the erection of the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. On January 14, 1950, the same two, now prom- 
inent women, helped to rededicate the altered and modern- 
ized building and to eall attention again to the purpose of 
the founder, Alexander Graham Bell, to establish a center 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the deaf. They were Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, daughter of 
Dr. Bell, and Miss Helen Keller, the deaf-blind author 
whose life has been an inspiration to countless numbers of 
persons. 

Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, President of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, which controls the Volta 
Bureau, presided at the exercises and gave briefly the 
historical background of the Bureau. 


Mrs. Grosvenor told delightful human interest stories of 
her father and related her early recollections of the 
Volta Bureau, including the day she wielded a small spade 
to help break the ground for the building in 1893. One very 
revealing story concerned her own daughter at the age of 
ten and her mother, who was deaf. A big party was being 
planned and some one turned to Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell and asked where she thought the orchestra should sit. 
‘“That is a strange question to ask a deaf woman,’’ said Mrs. 
Bell. And that was the first time that the little Grosvenor 
girl realized that her grandmother did not hear. Speech 
and lipreading were always her means of communication. 

Speech for Today’s Deaf Children was demonstrated by 
Miss Eleanor Vorce and Mrs. Margaret M. Wood, teachers 
from the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York City, 
and four of their pupils. Beverly Greenberg, three and a 
half years old, has no hearing in one ear and a ninety-five 
decibel loss in the other. In handling the contents of her 
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own little suitcase, she recognized sentences spoken by her 
teacher and named a number of the articles. Dagmar Hank, 
Hileen Doherty, and Jeanette Majuk used a group hearing 
aid and lipreading skill to carry on a casual conversation 
with Mrs. Wood. 

Richard E. Thompson, deaf from birth and unable to 
use a hearing aid, told what speech and lipreading mean to 
him in a modulated voice and clear speech that could be 
heard throughout the auditorium. He is a graduate of 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., of Browne 
and Nichols, a preparatory school for hearing boys in Cam- 
bridge, and is now a sophomore at Harvard University. 

Miss Helen Keller, who turned the first spadeful of 
earth on the Volta Bureau site in 1893, recalled ‘‘the beau- 
tiful spring day in Georgetown long ago’’ when she stood 
with Dr. Bell, Mr. John Hitz, the first superintendent of 
the Bureau, and others interested in the new institution. 
Speaking of her own handicaps she said, ‘‘ Deafness still 
remains isolating, even more so than blindness, as | know 
from my own experiences. ”’ 

The meeting closed with the unveiling of a beautifully 
hand-lettered and illuminated statement in which the 
members of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
pledged themselves ‘‘to renewed efforts to assure for every 
deaf child an adequate opportunity to learn to communi- 
cate by means of spoken language.’’ 

Among the hundreds of guests who attended the Open 
House at the Volta Bureau, following the Rededication 
program, were many educators, Dr. and Mrs. Grosvenor, 
their daughter, Mrs. Walter Kendall Myers, and her three 
sons, and Mr. Justice Burton of the United States Supreme 
Court, a grandson of Mr. John Hitz. 
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New Home Economics And Girls’ 
Vocational Curricula 


Marion A. NIEDERPRUEM, M.A. 


Principal, Girls’ Vocational Department 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J. 


f° the past two and one half years the faculty and prin- 
cipal of the Girl’s Vocational Department of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf have been working on eurricu- 
lum revision to develop a progressive Home Economies ed- 
ucation program and adequate vocational training activities 
to meet the special needs of our deaf students. Along with 
the curriculum revision, new courses of study are being 
formulated and new achievement rating sheets developed. 
This work is being done over a three year period so that all 
innovations may be tried and that there will be time for 
careful consideration of the needs of our students. 

In the November 1947 issue of Practical Home Econo- 
mics, many of our activities were described in the article, 
‘Home Economies in a School for the Deaf.’’ 

Here, we are offering the curricula as we developed 
them for our particular needs, and also the objectives of 
the courses of study in these programs. 


The Home Economics Curriculum in the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf is based on the principles that Home 
Economies is for Family Living; that all girls should have 
an opportunity to develop techniques and attitudes that 
will make them happier members of their family groups 
and help them to be successful homemakers in the future. 


The Home Economies program begins when the girls 
enter the Intermediate Academic Department. One hour 
and a half each day, five days a week is spent taking Home 
Keonomie courses. On one day of this schedule, a period 


is devoted to Applied Art as it relates to the Home Econo- 
mics Activities. The beginning courses include: 
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Elementary Cooking 


A—Two semesters 
B—tThree or four semesters 
A. OBJECTIVES : 

1. To learn cooking vocabulary. 

2. To know the equipment and procedure in the 
laboratory. 

3. To learn to plan, prepare and serve very simple 
breakfasts. 

B. OBJECTIVES : 

1. To review work previously done in cooking. 

2. To apply this knowledge to new activities. 

3. To learn specifie techniques regarding the plan- 
ning, preparing and serving of simple breakfasts 
and luncheons. 

4. To acquire a basic knowledge of simple nutritional 
facts. 


Elementary Clothing 


A—Two semesters 
B—tThree or four semesters 


A. BEGINNING SEWING 
OBJECTIVES : 
1. To give beginning students a feeling of happiness 
in their work. 
2. To give them satisfaction in accomplishing specific 
sewing activities. 
3. To acquire beginning sewing skills and necessary 
clothing vocabulary. 
B. ELEMENTARY CLOTHING 
OBJECTIVES : 
1. To accomplish specific problems according to the 
individual’s abilities and interests. 
2. To acquire new skills and increase clothing voca- 
bulary. 
3. To develop initiative and independence in the stu- 
dent’s work. 
4. To develop an appreciation of color and design in 
clothing. 
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5. To instill in the students good standards of groom- 
ing. 


Elementary Arts and Crafts 


A—One or Two semesters 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To teach an appreciation of beauty, good taste 
and the worthy use of leisure time. 

2. To develop a love for creating handmade objects— 
useful as well as beautiful. 

3. To learn names, uses and care of simple tools and 
equipment and common materials. 

4. To learn fundamental craft techniques. 


When the students have completed the work of the basic 
courses they are ready for more mature classwork. 

In the advanced courses a student may develop interests 
and abilities in which she would like to take further train- 
ing and specialize. Then at the completion of the Home 
Economics Curriculum she will enter the Vocational Train- 
ing program. 

The Advanced Courses in the Home Economies Curri- 
culum are: 


Meal Planning—1 semester. Prerequisites—Elementary 
Cooking A & B 
OBJECTIVES : 
1. To know correct table setting and table etiquette. 
2. To be able to plan, buy, prepare and serve all 
types of meals. 
3. To be able to plan, prepare, and serve low, medi- 
um and high cost meals. 
4. To know how to buy food. 
5. To entertain graciously. 


Advanced Clothing—1-3 semesters. Prerequisites—Elemen- 
tary Clothing 
OBJECTIVES : 
1. To introduce consumer buying of clothing. 
2. To give basic information about fabrics. 
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. To develop speed and higher standards of work- 


manship. 


. To introduce trade methods of construction. 
. To stimulate interest in the dressmaking trade for 


those who show special aptitudes and interests. 


Advanced Arts and Crafts—1-2semesters. Prerequisites— 
Elementary Arts and Crafts 


OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop manipulative skill, care and precision. 

2. To develop patience and skill in creating hand- 
made objects. 

3. To develop good taste in design and color. 

4. To learn names, uses and care of tools and equip- 
ment. 

5. To learn names, uses and types of materials 

6. To learn basic methods. 


Quantity Cookery—1 semester. Prerequisites: Elementary 
Cooking & Meal Planning. 


(Given only to those interested) 


OBJECTIVES: 


i. 


2. 


3. 


To acquaint the student with quantity cookery, 
equipment and recipes. 

To teach quantity measurements and techniques of 
cooking. 

To develop skills in quantity cooking. 


Family Relationships—1 semester 
OBJECTIVES : 


To develop an understanding of the human rela- 
tionships which exist between various individuals 
and groups of individuals in the hope that it will 
help the boy or girl become a happier, more con- 
tented, more helpful husband or wife. 


. To show that the foundation of personality is laid 


down in very early childhood. 


. To create in the minds of our future mothers the 


importance of an ideal family relationship. 
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Child Care And Home Nursing—1 semester. Prerequisites- 
Family Relationships. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To strengthen the resourcefulness of the home- 
maker in matters of health and to help her take 
better care of her home and family under normal 
conditions as well as in illness and emergency. 

2. To recognize that the health and welfare of the 
nation depends upon the condition existing in the 
individual home. 

3. To make a study of children in all of the allied 
areas such as physical growth, mental growth and 
family life. 

4. To develop within students a belief that a clear 
understanding of the growth and development of 
children involves a knowledge and appreciation of 
the part played by physical and social environ- 
ment. 

5. To recognize with clearness the fundamental rela- 
tionship between prenatal care and postnatal 
growth and development. 


Home Decorating—1 semester. Prerequisites—Elementary 
Clothing and one term Power Machine. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop an appreciation of attractive and pleas- 
ing home interiors. 

2. To develop good taste in design, color and mater- 
ials in home furnishings. 

3. To develop some simple skills in making home 
furnishings. 


Home Management—1_ semester. Prerequisites—Elem. 
Cooking, Meal Planning, Family Relations, Child Care, 
and Arts and Crafts. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop a philosophy of Homemaking. 

2. To study planning, directing, guiding, and co- 
ordinating the uses of the resources of the family 
for purposes of obtaining family goals. 
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3. To develop managerial skills in the various phases 
of homemaking. 


The Vocational Training program for girls in.the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf is planned to prepare.'students 
for earning satisfactory wages so that they can lead happy, 
contented lives and be worthy members of a community. 
Four types of specialization are offered and the time for 
training depends on the background of the student, her 
interests and abilities, and her aptitudes. When the student 
completes her training program slie is given an opportunity 
for trial employment which is under the supervision of the 
school. When this activity has been successfully completed 
the department may assist the student in securing a per- 
manent position. 


Custom Dressmaking And Alteration Work 
OBJECTIVES : 
1. To develop skills and techniques necessary for the 
dressmaking business. 
2. To develop ability to follow spoken and written 
directions in the language of the trade. 
3. To achieve an understanding of industrial and 
business relations that affect the job. 
4. To prepare students for satisfactory achievement 
in trial employment. 
Joss: Alteration work in department stores and spec- 
iality shops, custom dressmaking business, and 
designing. 


Quantity Cookery 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop skills, speed and accuracy in quantity 
cooking. 

2. To establish good work habits. 

3. To assist the students in obtaining successful trial 
employment work experiences. 

4. To give the kind of information that will aid the 
student in seeking and holding a job. 

Joss: Baker’s helper, second cook, pantry girl, sand- 
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wich maker, salad girl, and second pastry 
baker. 


Floriculture 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop elementary skills in general garden- 
ing, greenhouse practice and floral design. 

2. To prejare students for trial employment experi- 
ences. 

3. To give a general understanding of commerical 
floriculture, its practices, required work and types 
of achievement. 

Joss: Apprentice florists or gardeners in florist shops 

or greenhouses. 


Power Machine Operation 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To develop skill, speed and accuracy in using all 
types of power machines including the special 
machines. 

2. To establish good work habits and the necessary 
skills and techniques for the trade. 

8. To develop in the student an intelligent under- 
standing of the factory in relation to the worker, 
the job and the government. 

4. To give the student a definite understanding of 
herself in relation to a job. 

5. To provide an opportunity for successful achieve- 
ment in trial employment activities. 


Joss: Garment factory worker, special machine oper- 
ators in alteration workrooms, drapery and 
slip cover making in workrooms in depart- 
ment stores and interior decorating shops. 


— 


Official Call for the Twenty-Second Meeting 
Of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


HE Constitution of the Conference of Executives of Am- 

erican Schools for the Deaf provides that a regular 
meeting of the Conference shall be held annually at a time 
and place designated by the Conference or by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee met at the Western Pennsy- 
vania School for the Deaf in Edgewood, February 25, and 
accepted the invitation of Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, and 
his Board of Directors, to hold the next meeting of the Con- 
ference in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The dates for this, the Twenty-second Meeting of the 
Conference, will be October 16-20. 

A program will be prepared which will inelude a tour of 
the scenic attractions in and around Colorado Springs. 


EpmunpD B. Boatner, Secretary 
Respectfully submitted, 
Sam B. Crate, President 
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Summer Schools for Teachers of the Deaf 
And the Hard of Hearing 


1950 


ALABAMA 


University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

C. E. Williams, Director 
First Term, June 12-July 21, 1950 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25, 1950 

Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Seminar (In Speech and Speech Therapy) ; 
Speech Clinic (work with hard of hearing and 
fitting of hearing aids) 


Tuition fees: No non-resident fees 
Faculty: Dr. T. Earle Johnson 
CALIFORNIA 


John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th Street, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director 
June 26-Aug. 4, 1950 


Courses offered: Preschool Education of the Deaf and Parent 


Education 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Tuition fees: Teachers in service $48.00; Others, $64.00. 
Faculty : Mrs. Alathena Smith, Miss Eleanor Taussig, 


Miss Marguerite Stoner, Mrs. Mary Wales, Mrs. 
Rose Hollzer 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, Director 
June 19-July 28, 1950 
Courses offered: The Exceptional Child; Workshop on the Gifted 


Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: States residents, $12.50 per unit; non-residents, 
$12.50 per unit. 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
June 26-August 4, 1950 
Courses offered: Psychology of Exceptional Children; Activity 
Programs for Deaf Children (for trained and ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf); For teachers 
of the hard of hearing: Methods of Teaching 
Speech (Lip) Reading to the Hard of Hearing 
Child; Education .and Methods of Teaching 
Speech to Hard of Hearing Children; Clinical 
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Credits offered: 
Deaf students may 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Practice in Speech Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Children. 

Both undergraduate and graduate. 

enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
State residents, $36.00; non-residents, $36.00. 
Priscilla Pittenger, Grace Ross 


Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 


Faculty : 


Paul S. Smith, Director 

June 19-July 28, 1950 

Audiology and Acoustic Training; Speech-read- 
ing; Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf 

Both undergraduate and graduate 

$12.00 per unit for both state residents and non- 
residents. 

Dr. Donald M. Wilson 


COLORADO 


University of Denver, Speech & Hearing Clinic, 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Deaf students may 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


School of Speech, Denver, Colo. 

First term: June 19-July 21, 1950 

Second Term: July 24-Aug. 25, 1950 

Audiology and Acoustic Training; Practice 
Teaching; Rehabilitation Problems of the Deaf; 
Reading for the Deaf; Seminar; Speech-read- 
ing; Thesis; A full program of speech pathology 
and correction and hearing disorders. 

18 quarter hours for both undergraduate and 
graduate 

enroll, but arrangements for providing an inter- 
preter should be made with Dr. Ross Shutts, 
Director, Adult Speech and Hearing Clinics. 
$65.00 each term for students; $35.00 per month 
for patients. 

Dr. Ross Shutts, Dr. Ruth Clark, Mary Yearger, 
Ruth VanLine, Antoinette Dulacki, and visiting 
professors. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Instituté for the Preparation of Teachers for the 


Courses offered: 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director of Summer Session 
June 26-Aug. 5, 1950 

Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice Teach- 
ing; Psychology of the Handi¢apped; Rehabilit- 
ation Problems of the Deaf; Seminar; Speech- 
reading; Methods of Teaching Religion to Deaf 
Children (preparation for the reception of the 
Sacraments); Methods of Teaching Lip (speech) 
Reading; Physiology of the Organs of Speech; 
Voice and Speech Development; Speech Correce- 
tion; Eurythmics; Mental and Social Adjust- 
ment of the Handicapped; Practicum 
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Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 


Tuition fees: $15.00 per credit for both residents and non- 
residents. 
Faculty: Rev. Francis T. Williams, Director of the In- 


stitute; Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Sister Mary Xaver- 
ia, Sister Mary Berchmans, Sister Mary Jeanne 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
C. W. Edney, Director 
June 15-July 24, 1950 
Courses offered: Audiology and Acoustic Training; Psychology 
of the Handicapped 


Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Tuition fees: State residents, free; non-residents, $116.67. 
Faculty: Dr. Stanley Ainsworth 

IDAHO 


Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho 
Dr. Donald E. Lundberg, Director 
June 15-July 28, 1950 
Courses offered: Public school audiometry 
Credits offered: Undergraduate, 3 hrs. 


Tuition fees: State residents, $40.00; non-residents, $65.00 
Faculty: Dr. Charlotte E. Cleeland 
INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Dr. Alan Huckleberry, Director 
First term: June 12-July 14, 1950 
Second term: July 17-Aug. 18, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Seminar; Speech-reading; Thesis. 
For first term: Seminar in Hearing Therapy. 
For second term: Audiometric Testing; Clinical 
Methods and Practice in Lip Reading; Hearing 
Conservation and Pathology; Introduction to 
Special Education; Seminar in Hearing Therapy. 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents, $22.00; non-residents, $34.00. 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

R. Harold Van Cleave, Director 

June 13-Aug. 4, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Psychology of the Handicapped 
Credits offered: Undergraduate ‘and graduate, 3 hours. 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents, $24.75 per three hour course 
Faculty: Dr. Arden Eichsteadt, Dr. John Best 
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ILLINOIS 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, Director 
June 19-August 11, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Practice Teaching; Psychology 
of the Handicapped; Speech-reading 
Credits offered: Undergraduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents $20.00; non-residents, $20.00. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Dr. Raymond Carhart, Director 
June 23-Aug. 6, 1950 (6 weeks) 
June 23-Aug. 26, 1950 (9 weeks) 

Courses offered: Audiology and Acoustic Training; Practice 
Teaching; Psychology of the Handicapped; Re- 
habilitation Problems of the Deaf; Seminar; 
Thesis; Supervised Teaching in Speech Correc- 
tion and Audiology; Techniques and Interpret- 
ation of Hearing Tests; Methods of Auditory 
Training; Teaching of Speech Reading; Hearing 
Aids and Residual Hearing; Symposium 
(Speech); Clinical Study and Research; Prin- 
ciples of Clinical Audiology; Seminar: Hearing 
and Deafness; English Phonetics; Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vocal Mechanism; Principles 
Speech Correction: Articulation and Voice; 
Principles of Speech Correction: Stuttering; 
Clinical and School Procedures Speech Correc- 
tion; Symposium in Speech Correction; Studies 
in Voice Problems; Clinical Study and Research ; 
Speech Rehabilitation for Cerebral Palsied Per- 
sons; Seminar: Problems of Speech Pathology. 

Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 

Tuition fees: Regular University fees for non-residents 

Faculty: Milton Brutten, Dr. Raymond Carhart, Jean 
Closser, Edwin Cohler, Evelyn Corgan, Carl Ful- 
ler, Dr. John H. Gaeth, A. Bruce Graham, Claude 
Hayes, Alice Kent, Richard Krug, Freeman Me- 
Connell, Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, Jeanette 
Roach, Robert Roach 


The Visiting Lecturers 


Charlotte B. Avery, M.A. Clinical Audiologist, University of 
Pittsburgh, Medical School 
Paul Campbell, M.D. Assistant Professor of Otolaryng- 


ology, Northwestern University 
Medical School 

Louis M. DiCarlo, Ph.D. Educational Director, Conservation 
of Hearing Center, Syracuse 
University 
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Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D. 


Margaret H. Fitzgerald, B.S. 


Thomas Kline, M.A. 


Helen Lane, Ph.D. 


Mrs. H. T. Poore, B.A., L.H.D. 


Marion Quinn, M.A. 
Thomas Richards, Ph.D. 


Mrs. Vita 8. Schoenbeck, M.Ed. 


Audrey A. Simmons, M.S. 


Mildred B. Stanton, Ph.D. 


Alice Streng, M.A. 


Boyce R. Williams, M.A. 


Summer Schools for Teachers 


Professor of English and History, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C.; Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 

Day School for the Deaf, Shore- 
wood, Wis. 

Assistant Superintendent, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
Tl. 

Principal, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Professor of Psychology, North- 
western University 

Assistant Principal, Parker Ele- 
mentary Schodl, Chicago, Il. 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Consultant, Special Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Director, Division of Exceptional 
Children, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Specialist, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D.C. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Dr. Robert B. Browne, Dean 
June 23-August 19, 1950 


Courses offered: 


Seminar in Education of the Deaf (for deaf 


teachers); Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf 


Credits offered: 


Both undergraduate and graduate 


Deaf students may enroll in Seminar only and interpreters will be 
provided for them. 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


State residents, $29.00; non-residents, $49.00. 
Richard G. Brill, Mrs. Catherine Adams, and 


guest consultants. 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director 
June 26-August 4, 1950 


Courses offered: 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom; Education of 


Retarded and Slow-Learning Children 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided 


Tuition fees: 


State residents, 


$40.00; non-residents, $55.00 


(for undergraduate students only; the tuition fee 
for graduate students, both residents and non- 
residents is $40.00) 


Faculty : 


Miss Marie Denecke 
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MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
S. E. Crowe, Dean 
June 17-July 29, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Mental Hygiene 
Credits offered: 6 hrs. for both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Faculty: Albert J. Huggett 


Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Dr. F. E. Lord, Director 
June 19-July 28, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Courses for Teachers of the Deaf-blind; 
Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching 
the Deaf’; Practice Teaching; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Reading for the Deaf; Seminar; 
Speech for the Deaf; Speech-reading; Thesis 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 


Tuition fees: State residents: undergraduate; $30.00; graduate, 
$40.00. 
Non-residents: undergraduate, $40.00; graduate, 
$100.00 

Faculty: Helen Adams, Doris Richards, Ova Swartwood, 


Ruth Bierlein, Ruth Watson, Helen Maselski, 
Audry Simmons 


Wayne University, College of Education, Detroit, 

Michigan 
Dr. John W. Tenny, Director in Special Educa- 
tion 
June 26-August 4, 1950 

Courses offered: Atypical Child; History of the Education of the 
Deaf; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Speech- 
reading; Visible Speech 

Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 


Tuition fees: State residents, $7.50 per hour eredit; non- 
residents, $17.50 per hour eredit 
Faculty: Dr. George Kipp, Miss Evangeline O’Hara 
MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Thomas A. H. Teeter, Director 
First term: June 12-July 24, 1950 
Second term: July 22-August 26, 1950 

Courses offered: First term: Advanced Mental Testing; Parent 
Education; Education of Exceptional Children; 
Research Problems 
Second term: Psychology of Atypical Children; 
Education of Exceptional Children; Research 
Problems 

Credits offered: 3 hours each for both undergraduate and graduate 
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Deaf students may enroll if qualified, but no interpreters will be 
provided. 
Faculty: Dr. Harold A. Delp 


NEBRASKA 


University of Omaha, Nebraska 
E. M. Hosman, Director 
July 17-July 28, 1950 (Two weeks) 

Courses offered: Atypical Child; Practice Teaching, Psychology 
of the Handicapped; Special Education Work- 
shop, Speech for the Deaf 

Credits offered: Undergraduate 


Tuition fees: State residents, $8.00 per credit; non-residents, 
$8.00 per credit; Residents of Omaha, $5.00 per 
eredit 

Faculty: Dr. Frances Holliday and others 


NORTH CAROLINA 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville North 

Carolina 
Dr. Leon Jenkins, Dean 
June 5-July 16, 1950 

Courses offered: Introduction to Exceptional Children (Atypical 
Child; Audiology and Acoustic Training; Speech- 
reading ) 

Faculty : Mrs. Dorothy W. Perkins 


NEW YORK 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New 
York 
Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre, Director 
Courses offered: A six-week symposium in the education of handi- 
eapped children 


Syracuse University, Hearing and Speech Center, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Director 
July 5-August 11, 1950 
Courses offered: Audiology and Acoustic Training; Language for 
the Deaf; Practice Teaching; Preschool Educa- 
tion of the Deaf; Psychology of the Handi- 
capped; Seminar 
Credits offered: Undergraduate, 9 hours; graduate, 12 hours. 
Faculty: Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Marjorie Magner, Dr. 
Edward Shulman, Lillian Sarter 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 


July 10-August 18, 1950 
Courses offered: Psychology of the Physically Handicapped; The 
Auditory and Vocal Mechanisms; Advanced 


= 
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Anatomy and Physiology of the Ear, Nose and 
Throat; Methods of Teaching Lip Reading to 
the Hard of Hearing; Advanced Methods in 
Teaching Lip Reading to the Hard of Hearing; 
Seminar in Education of the Deaf; Practical 
Audiology; Audiological Instrumentation; Audio- 
metry in Education and Industry. 
Credits offered: Graduate 


Tuition fees: $20.00 per point; average cost for a summer 
session is $87.00. 
Faculty: Dr. Hollinshead, Dr. Kleinfeld, Dr. Fowler, Miss 


Samuelson, Miss Ronnei, Dr. O’Connor, Miss 
Groht, Miss New 


OHIO 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Fren Musselman, Dean 

June 19-July 28, 1950 
Courses offered: Language for the Deaf; Reading for the Deaf; 

Speech for the Deaf 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents, $20.50; non-residents, $35.50. 
Faculty: Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, John Montgomery, Miss 

Eleeanor Gray 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

First term: June 20-July 29, 1950 
Second term: July 29-September 1, 1950 

Courses offered: Courses for Teachers of the Deaf; Language for 
the Deaf; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Pre- 
school Education of the Deaf; Rehabilitation 
Problems of the Deaf; Seminar; Speech for the 
Deaf; Speech-reading 

Credits offered: Undergraduate, 17; graduate, 20 

Tuition fees: State residents, $55.00; non-residents, $140.00 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Gordon Hendrickson, Acting Dean 
June 16-July 22, 1950 
Courses offered: Education of Exceptional Children; Classroom 
Adjustment of Hard of Hearing Children 
Credits offered: 2 credit hours for undergraduate or graduate 


Tuition fees: Cincinnati residents, $10.00 per Credit; non- 
residents, $12.50 per credit 
Faculty: William P. Wood, Gladys B. Davis 


Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Webster G. Simon, Chairman 
First session: June 19-July 29, 1950 
Second session: July 29-September 8, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Courses for Teachers of the Deaf-blind; 
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History of the Education of the Deaf; Language 
for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; 
Pre-school and School Parent Institute; Practice 
Teaching; Preschool Education of the Deaf (6 
mo. to 3 yrs. and 3yrs. to 5 yrs.); Psychology 
of the Handicapped; Rehabilitation Problems of 
the Deaf; Reading for the Deaf; Seminar; Speech 
for the Deaf; Speech-reading; Thesis; Workshop 
for Teachers of the Deaf 
Credits offered: Graduate 


Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents, $16.00 per 
credit hour 
Faculty: Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Gladys Bon Davis, 
Lucy Moore, Ruth Bender, Elizabeth Lang, John 
Irwin 
OREGON 


University of Oregon, Speech and Hearing Clinic, 

Eugene, Oregon 
Dr. Paul Jacobson, Director 

Courses offered: Speech Defects and Disorders; Clinical Methods 
in Speech Correction; Clinical Practice in Speech 
Correction (including introductory work in Audio- 
metry, Acoustic Training, Speech Reading, and 
Rehabilitation Problems of the Hard of Hearing) 

Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 

Faculty: Dr. Kenneth Scott Wood 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 

Penna. 

Courses offered: Methods of Teaching Speech (Lip) Reading. 3 
Semester hours credit. Given July 5 through 
August 11, 1950 
Current Problems in Speech and Hearing. 1 or 2 
Semester hours credit. Given June 19 through 
June 30. 
(Will also offer courses on speech disabilities, 
speech correction, speech pathology, and the voice 
and its disorders) 

Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents: $9.00 per 
credit 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Fred C. Smith, Vice-President 
First term: June 12-July 19, 1950 
Second term: July 20-August 25, 1950 

Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 
ing; Speech-reading; Special Education Work- 
shop 

Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 

Faculty : Miss Marline Parish and one other to be secured. 
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TEXAS 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Texas 


Dr. L. S. Burgum, Director 

First term: June 5-July 15, 1950 

Second term: July 17-August 24, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustic Train- 

ing; Psychology of the Handicapped 
Credits offered: Graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents: $21.00. 
Faculty : Dr. Leland S. Burgum and Empress Zedler 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Dr. Theophilus 8. Painter, President 
First term: June 7-July 19, 1950 
Second term: July 20-August 30, 1950 

Courses offered: Introduction to the Education of the Deaf; The 
Hard of Hearing Child in the Public School; 
Individual Differences and Exceptional Children; 
Speech Problems of Exceptional Children; The 
Vocal Mechanism and the Ear in Speech; Speech 
Correction; Psychology of Speech; Clinical Prac- 
tice; Seminar in Testing of Hearing; Advanced 
Speech—A Symposium on Speech and Hearing 
Disorders; Individual Differences and Exceptional 
Children; Speech Problems of Exceptional Chil- 


dren 
Credits offered: Undergraduate: 3 semester hours each course 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents, $15.00 per term; non-residents, 
$50.00 per term. 
Faculty: Hugo F. Schunhoff; Dr. William G. Wolfe; Dr. 


C. V. Hudgins, Dr. Jesse Villarreal, Grover 
Fuchs, and others to be selected. 


UTAH 


University of Utah, Speech and Hearing Center, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Harold W. Bentley, Director 
June 19-August 25, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Audiology and Acoustie Train- 
ing; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Parent 
Institute; Practice Teaching; Preschool Eduea- 
tion of the Deaf; Seminar; Speech for the Deaf; 
Speech-reading; Thesis 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents, $50.00; non-residents, $100.00. 
Faculty: Wallace A. Goates; Hulda Van Steeter Garrett; 
Boyd Sheets, Mae Galli 
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VIRGINIA 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

William M. Cooper, Dean 
June 20-August 18, 1950 

Courses offered: Atypical Child; Acoustic Training, Speech-read- 
ing; Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teach- 
ing the Deaf; Manual Alphabet; Psychology of 
the Handicapped; Reading for the Deaf; Lan- 
guage of Signs; Speech for the Deaf; Thesis; 
Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf 

Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 

Deaf students may enroll and interpreters will be provided. 


Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents: $8.00 per 
semester hour. 
Faculty: Miss Elizabeth Benson (Gallaudet College), 


Joseph Youngs, Jr. (Kendall School) and Miss 
Margaret Daniels (Kendall School) 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, 
Wisconsin 
Dr. Adolph Suppan, Director 
June 26-August 4, 1950 
Courses offered: Atypical Child; Parent Institute; Preschool 
Education of the Deaf; Thesis; Speech Correction 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents: $17.50. 
Faculty: Carol Collins, Marvin Groelle, Ruth Lillibridge, 
Alice Streng 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
John Guy Fowlkes, Director 
June 23-August 18, 1950 
Courses offered: Modern Acoustic Instrumentation; Hearing Reha- 
bilitation 
Credits offered: Both undergraduate and graduate 
Deaf students may enroll if they can understand lecturer when 
speaking, but no interpreters will be provided. 
Tuition fees: State residents and non-residents: $60.00 for 8 
weeks. 
Faculty : John Duffy (Brooklyn College) 


A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
Of American Instructors Of The Deaf 
1850-1949, I* 


Bette LAVERNE Fautu, M.A. 
and 
WarRREN WESLEY M.A. 
Instructors in the School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


The Proceedings of the Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf consist of thirty-two 
volumes and two Proceedings in manuscript form and con- 
tain the complete account of each Convention held since 
1850 up to the present time. The activities of each meeting 
are contained in a single volume and make a total of thirty- 
four volumes including the two in manuscript.** Since 
1898 these Proceedings have been published by the United 
States government as a public document. In 1949, the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf celebrated 
its One-hundredth Anniversary. 

Ineluded in the Proceedings are discussions, accounts 
of the business meetings, addresses of the presidents and 
other members, papers presented on various topics con- 
cerning the education of the deaf, letters, and demon- 
strations. 

The Proceedings contain a wealth of material of historical 
and educational value which is often not drawn upon by 
members connected with the education of the deaf. The 
reason for this is that there is no convenient index in ex- 
istence for finding material within the volumes. Most 
of the Proceedings contain an index for its particular meet- 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
The thesis was done under the direction of Dr. Powrie V. Doctor. 

**These Proceedings should not be confused with issues of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF in which are published reports of 
the Convention proceedings from time to time. 
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ing, but in order to find information on a given subject it 
is necessary to look through one index after another, mak- 
ing subject matter difficult to locate. 


The purpose of this thesis is to make these thirty-four 
books an additional source of information to all those in- 
terested in the education of the deaf. In order to do this, 
the thirty-five chapters of the thesis are set up according 
to principal subjects prevalent in the education of the deaf. 
At the end of each Chapter is a Bibliography which con- 
sists of a complete list of papers, principal demonstrations, 
and discussions on the Chapter subject as found in the 
entire Proceedings. The Bibliography is arranged in a 
chronological order and the text of each Chapter is written 
with the purpose of showing the development of that par- 
ticular subject through the hundred-year period. The main 
discussion in the text of the thesis deals with the content 
of the papers presented at the Conventions although many 
times the discussions following these papers are referred 
to when items of interest occur therein. Occasionally, 
addresses and demonstrations are also discussed in the 
text. 


Often the same subjects are discussed in different papers, 
and many subjects are related to one another. The index 
serves as a cross-reference to refer the reader to other 
chapters which contain additional information on a certain 
subject. 


All of the papers which were presented at the Conven- 
tions since the First Convention in 1850 are represented in 
the Bibliographies. Since many of the papers deal with two 
or more subjects the papers are sometimes listed in several 
Bibliographies. More than 1,100 papers have been pre- 
sented at the thirty-four Conventions. 

Due to the extensive amount of material covered in the 
Proceedings not all of the papers could be discussed in the 
text of the thesis. Many interesting details are omitted of 
necessity, but an effort was made to present all of the most 
pertinent ideas on each subject. There was a tendency to 
deal more extensively with the material in the earlier 
Proceedings because copies of these Proceedings are less 
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available to members of the profession in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

The First Chapter of the thesis concerns the history of 
the Convention and includes an account of the business 
sessions, important resolutions passed, and other items of 
interest concerned with its oranization. The Bibliography 
of this Chapter includes a list of the Proceedings, the 
number of pages contained in each, and the place of publi- 
cation. 

The Appendix includes a tabulation of a survey made on 
all bound volumes of the Proceedings located in schools for 
the deaf, various libraries, and private libraries. It also 
contains a list of the Conventions, when and where each was 
held, and its officers. 

Chapter XVII contains the necrology of members of the 
profession since 1850 as found in the Proceedings. 


The numbers in parentheses used throughout the text 
of the thesis refer to the number of the paper included in 
the Bibliography of that Chapter. Of necessity these refer- 
ences could not be completely exhausted in work of this 
size. Only principal references are given wherever a list 
of references is presented. 


No material from other sources on any subject is discuss- 
ed except as it occurs in the Proceedings, except in the 
chapter on the History of the Convention, as indicated. 


The Proceedings of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf serve as a valuable history of the education 
of the deaf in the United States since 1850 with a number 
of references to periods before this date. It is not, of course, 
a complete history but it is a rather unique history in 
which are discussed the many methods of intruction used 
in the education of the deaf in this country. In this respect, 
it contains material which in all probability does not exist 
outside of these volumes. Comments by the leaders of the 
profession were made at these Conventions which would 
have been lost in the atmosphere had they not been eaptur- 
ed by stenographers and later put into print. These exist 
today for all who wish to read them. Certainly such com- 
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ments as these are not to be found elsewhere. They are not 
without humor; the debates and controversies exposed 
within these pages are intensely interesting and frequently 
exciting. 
ws The Proceedings present a picture of the early educators 
who were moved by spiritual impulses and high endeav- 
ors to promote the education of the deaf and improve in 
every possible way the means of instructing the deaf. The 
Conventions of succeeding years have kept these same aims 
before them, the common object of all members being to 
further the improvement of the means of instructing the 
deaf. 
I. THe History OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 

The design of the Convention, as originally instituted, was to 
bring together as many teachers of the deaf as possible, in order 
to compare methods, to impart instruction, explain theories, make ac- 
quaintances, and so bring about harmony of design, unity of action, 


and thus aid in the accomplishment of the object all had in view; 
namely, the education and betterment of the deaf and dumb.1 


The convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
was the first national convention of teachers of the deaf 
ever to be held in the world. Founded in 1850, it is also 
among the four oldest national educational organizations 
in the United States. 

Earlier conventions of German instructors were held as 
early as 1846 and 1847. These, however, according to the 
ANNALS were ‘‘Small gatherings of teachers residing in a 
single province or in adjoining provinces.” The same ar- 
ticle states that the First National Convention of Instrue- 
tors of the Deaf in Germany was held in Berlin in 1884. 
A similar organization of British teachers, started in 1851, 
did not become a national organization until 1895.’ 

The early German Conventions had considerable influ- 
ence upon the formation of the American Convention. Luz- 
erne Rae wrote in the ANNALS in 1849, ‘‘Is it not possible, 


1 J. L. Noyes, Proceedings of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, 13:27, hereafter referred to as the Proceedings. 

2 E. A. Fay, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 30:78, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the ANNALS. 

3 A. Farrar, Arnold on the Education of the Deaf, p. 83 
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—for the American teachers of the deaf to follow this ex- 
ample of their German brethren, and come together ocea- 
sionally for mutual consultation ?* 


Apparently without knowledge of Mr. Rae’s suggestion, 
the New York Institution sent out a circular to instructors 
in American Insitutions, April 23, 1849, discussing the 
holding of a convention of the teachers of the deaf in this 
country. Replies were received from forty instructors 
from nine institutions. All those responding agreed that 
such a convention was desirable and most of them con- 
sidered it practical. Invitations were then issued by Har- 
vey P. Peet, David E. Bartlett, and J. Addison Cary to 
instructors, former instructors, and directors and trustees 
of the various institutions to attend such a convention at 
the New York Institution, August 28, 1849. An invitation 
to prepare papers of interest to be given at the convention 
was also included. The invitation was postponed until the 
next year because of an epidemic which was prevalent in 
New York at that time. 


The First Convention was called to order August 28, 
1850, by Dr. H. P. Peet, President of the New York Institu- 
tion. General P. M. Whetmore, First Vice President of the 
New York Institution, was chosen as temporary chairman. 
He appointed a committee on credentials and a nominat- 
ing committee. Upon the recommendation of the latter, the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of the State of New 
York, was unanimously elected President of the Conven- 
tion’. He appointed a business and a rules committee. 
The committee on credentials reported that thirty-five 
delegates were present and presented the American Asy- 
lum, and the Pennsylvania, Indiana, [llinois, North Caro- 
lina and New York Institutions, as well as visitors and 
former instructors from other schools. The business com- 
mittee reported that there would be discussion on several 
questions in addition to the papers presented. 


The afternoon session was opened with a report of the 
4 Luzerne Rae, ANNALS, 2:138 


5 For a complete list of all the officers of the Conventions, see 
Appendix A, Officers of the Conventions. 
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rules committee, the rules of the Convention proceedings 
being those contained in Jefferson’s Manual unless other- 
wise provided for. In addition to the papers delivered at the 
Convention, there were several resolutions of importance. 
One resolution pertained to the establishment of a periodi- 
eal. After this was adopted the members of the Convention 
decided that the name, size, price, and general appearance 
should folow that of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
issued at the American Asylum. It was further agreed that 
this organ should be regarded as a continuation of this 
series. Mr. Luzerne Rae, the former editor, was elected by 
ballot as editor of the new issue. It was resolved and adopt- 
ed that an executve committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed to which the editor could refer on necessary 
matters. H. P. Peet, the Rev. Mr. Turner, and J. S. Brown 
were appointed on this committee. 

A general committee was appointed consisting, ex-officio, 
of the superintendents of the different institutions for the 
deaf to act as a committee of correspondence as the authori- 
tative representative of the Convention. Dr. H. P. Peet was 
appointed chairman of this committee. Near the close of the 
meeting the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the present apparent good results of 
this first experiment of a convention of Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb in the United States, the members of this convention have much 
cause for mutual congratulation, and much encouragement for the 
future; and that it is desirable that a convention of this body should 
take place one year hence, at some convenient time and place, to be 
designated by the general committee.6 


The Second Convention was held the next year at the 
American Asylum, Hartford, Connecticut. In addition to 
the prepared papers there was considerable discussion on 
census and other statistics relating to the deaf, feasibility 
of establishing a high school, and the need for establishing 
other institutions for the deaf in the South and in the West. 

The Third Convention, scheduled to meet in Ohio in 
1852, was postponed until the next year due to the unex- 
pected death of Mr. Cary, the host. Delegates from four 
institutions who had not been informed met at the sche- 


6 Proceedings, 1:254-55 
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duled time and held a meeting. Business transacted at 
this meeting was ignored by the regular Convention which 
met in 1853. At the regular meeting, a general committee 
made up of one representative from ‘each state present, 
was empowered to act as representative of the Convention 
when not in session. Also discussed, in addition to regular 
papers, was a plan for the future publication of the An- 
ALS and the establishment of a depository of works on 
deaf-mute education. 

Committee reports on legal responsibilities, publication 
of the ANNALS, and internal organization were considered 
by the Fourth Convention in addition to prepared papers. 

Ten schools were represented at the Fifth Convention 
in 1858, the largest representation to that date. A com- 
mittee was appointed to develop signs for general or com- 
plex ideas such as time, weight, color, size, metal, and other 
such words. Regularly prepared papers and committee 
reports were also given. 

The Sixth Convention, scheduled to meet in two years, 
did not meet until 1868 due to the Civil War and the un- 
settled conditions in the country. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
President of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, issued a call in that year to heads of institutions 
to meet in Washington to discuss the articulation contro- 
versy. Fourteen schools were represented by their execu- 
tives; California, the fifteenth, was not represented because 
Warring Wilkinson who expected to be present was detain- 
on the steamer and did not reach Washington until the 
Conference had adjourned. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness, the following resolutions were passed regarding the 
articulation controversy. 


Resolved, That the American system of deaf mute education, as 
practiced and developed in the institutions of this country for the 
last 50 years, commends itself by the best of all tests, that of pro- 
longed, careful, and successful experiment, as in a pre-eminent degree 
adapted to relieve the peculiar misfortune of deaf-mutes as a class, 
and restore them to the blessings of society.7 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this conference, it is the duty of 
all institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide 


7 Proceedings, 6:119 
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adequate means for imparting instruction in articulation and in lip- 
reading, to such of their pupils as may be able to engage with pro- 
fit in exercises of this nature.§ 


Resolved, That while in our judgment it is desirable to give semi- 
mute and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining and improv- 
ing any power of articulate speech which they may possess, it is not 
profitable except in very rare cases to attempt to teach congenital 
mutes articulation.9 


Resolved, That to attain success in this department of instruction 
an added force of instructors will be necessary, and this conference 
hereby recommends to boards of directors of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in this country that speedy measures be taken to provide 
the funds needed for the prosecution of this work.1° 


This meeting, called under unusual circumstances, ap 
peared to be very successful; the advances made to the 
articulation or oral method were felt to have solved the 
whole controversial issue. Lewellyn Pratt, Editor of the 
ANNALS, reported the success of the Conference in glowing 
terms. 


The practical results may be briefly summed up, as follows: the 
establishing of friendly relations among the Institutions in all parts 
of the country, thus securing unity of action; the practical settlement 
of the controversy respecting articulation, by giving it full oppor- 
tunity in the established schools to show what it can do for the deaf- 
mute; the awaking of new interest in the perfecting of the language 
of signs; the enlistment of the hearty co-operation of the Institu- 
tions with the College for Deaf-Mutes; the opening of the means of 
continued interchange of views and opinions by the revival of the 
ANNALS; the preparation for a Convention of all interested in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb; and, in general, a strengthened 
determination to carry forward the work of deaf-mute instruction 
in all departments—mechanical, academic, collegiate, social and reli- 
gious—with life and liberality worthy of the great and free country 
we represent!1. 


It may be noted that this meeting of executives is also 
called the First Conference of Executives. The explanation 
for this is given in a later Proceedings, as follows: 


In point of fact, the 6th Convention, set for 1861, and postponed 
on account of the Civil War, was never held; but in consequence of 
questions arising during the interruption of the Convention,—a call 
was issued to the heads of the ‘‘regular institutions’’ to assemble in 


8 Proceedings, 6:82 
9 Proceedings, 6:83 
10 Proceedings, 6:83 
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1868, ‘‘with a view of resuming these conventions.’’ Instructors who 
were not principals participated in this meeting, and a committee of 
this body issued the call for the convention of 1870. The committee of 
Publications of the Proceedings of the latter body, DR. MacINTIRE, 
H. S. GILLET and J. C. GORDON, were unanimously of the opinion 
that the Conference of 1868, called under exceptional conditions, 
would be the last of its kind. Under this mistaken view, the Commit- 
tee concluded to regard the First Conference as the Sixth Convention 
and numbered the convention of 1870, the Seventh12, 


Women were in evidence as members for the first time 
at the Seventh Convention. They, together with the deaf 
members, were given consideration in the appointment to 
committees. Matters discussed at this Convention in addi- 
tion to usual business included the order of signs, religious 
education in the schools, compulsory attendance, and the 
day schools. 


The Eighth Convention was held outside the United 
States in Ontario, Canada. Religious education was emph- 
asized and the subject of articulation was also one of great- 
est importance. Illustrative apparatus were exhibited for 
the benefit of the members. 


At the Ninth Convention the length of papers was limit- 
ed to a delivery time of thirty minutes. Younger teachers, 
directors and trustees, and deaf graduates of Gallaudet 
College took an active part in the proceedings. The deaf 
teachers criticized articulation which was defended by the 
women teachers of this method. In the interest of profess- 
ional advancement a summer normal school was suggested. 
A bureau of information was established in order to ac- 
quaint administrators with teachers who desired jobs. The 
exhibits of literary, industrial, and art products started at 
the Eighth Convention were continued in the Ninth and 
thereafter. 


At the Tenth Convention training of teachers through a 
normal institute in connection with the Convention and the 
advancement of the deaf through Gallaudet College were 
discussed. The Convention pledged its recognition and ap- 
preciation of what the college was doing and suggested 
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that Congress be petitioned to provide for the admission 
of girls to the College.** 

James L. Smith in a ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Conven- 
tion’’ given at the Twenty-sixth Convention said of the 
Eleventh Convention, 


This last was one of the memorable of the early conventions. It 
was in the nature of a ‘‘see America First’’ convention. The delegates 
rendezvoused at Jacksonville, Ill. At Kansas City they took posses- 
sion of a special train of Pullman cars for the cross-continent run. 
A stop of one day was made in Denver and of two days at Colorado 
Springs, during which the delegates visited the Garden of the Gods 
and a large part of them went to the top of Pike’s Peak on horse- 
back. The next stop was at Salt Lake City, where two days were 
spent in sightseeing, including a bath in Great Salt Lake for such as 
felt the inclination or the need for it. After the close of the con- 
vention at Berkeley, the greater part of “the delegates went from 
San Francisco to Portland by ship. They made a steamboat tour of 
Puget Sound, and then went by boat up the Columbia River as far 
as The Dalles. A day at Helena, Mont., and a 3-day tour of Yellow- 
stone National Park ended the tour!4. 


In the regular meeting, discussion of articulation led to 
the adoption of several very important resolutions present- 
ed to the Convention by E. M. Gallaudet. These were later 
included in the constitution together with provisos also 
adopted at the Eleventh Convention. 


Whereas, the experience of many years in the instruction of the 
deaf has plainly shown that among the members of this class of per- 
sons great differences exist in mental and physical conditions and 
in capacity for improvement, making results easily possible in cer- 
tain cases which are practically and sometimes actually unattainable 
in others, these differences suggesting widely different treatment 
with different individuals: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in 
America commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency 
is to include all known methods and expedients which have been found 
to be of value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity 
and independence of action and work at the same time, harmonious- 
ly aiming at the attainment of an object common to all. 


Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made 
in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read 
from the lips, and that such efforts should be abandoned only when it 
is plainly evident that the measure of success attained does not justify 
the necessary amount of labor: Provided, That the children who are 
given to articulation teachers for trial should be given to teachers 
who are trained for the work, and not to novices, before saying that 


13 They were admitted in 1887 as an experiment which was so 
successful that they have been admitted ever since. Proceedings, 13:46. 
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it is a failure: And Provided, That is a genreal test be made and 
that those who are found to have sufficient hearing to distinguish 
sounds shall be instructed aurally15. 


The Executive Committee, in its report acted favorably 
on suggestions of E. A. Fay, Editor of the ANNaALs, and 
Miss Rogers of Clarke Institute and recommended that the 
words ‘‘and dumb’’ be dropped from the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE DreaF AND Dump and ‘‘The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb.’’ This was 
put to a motion and carried unanimously. 

An innovation at this Convention, which had been inelud- 
ed in most Conventions since then, was a normal department 
for the discussion of teaching problems. This was the result 
of action taken by the Executive Committee on a resol- 
ution passed at the previous Convention. The sections pro- 
vided for, and conducted by experienced and widely known 
teachers, were kindergarten, oral instruction, language for 
primary and intermediate classes, arithmetic, geography, 
natural science, history, aural instruction, and art. 

The Twelfth Convention was also the first International 
Convention held in America. However, the foreign mem- 
bers, with the exception of those from Canada, failed to 
appear so that the Convention was no more international 
than those preceeding it. One criticism of this Convention 
was that there were so many papers given that there was 
no time for discussion. A normal department consisting of 
several sections was again a feature of this Convention. An 
oral section was formed at this Convention for the pro- 
motion of articulation teaching. In addition to the oral 
section a society was formed for the purpose of promoting 
the teaching of speech in all schools for the deaf in Ameri- 
ea. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell promised the organization 
$25,000 as soon as incorporation and other necessary or- 
ganization was completed. 

The Thirteenth Convention was held at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, in 1893, at the time of the quadricentennial 
celebration of the discovery of America. The Convention 
was held in connection with the Worlds Congress of In- 
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structors of the Deaf. In the brief business meeting the 
feasibility of reorganizing the Convention was discussed. 
A committee on this subject reported: 


Your Committee recommend, therefore, that the Convention make 
overtures to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, looking to such a change of name with an en- 
largement of objects as shall render further meetings of the Conven- 
tion unnecessary16, 


Up to this time, over a period of forty-five years, the 
Convention was an informal body without legal status or 
permanent organization. Steps were taken at the Fourteen- 
th Convention to remedy this situation. Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, before submitting the constitution to the Conven- 
tion, explained that overtures had been made to the 
Association and had been declined. In strong terms he ac- 
eused Dr. A. G. Bell and the Association of deliberately 
attempting to discredit the National College, to prevent the 
establishment of a normal department, and to abolish the 
Convention, all for the cause of advancing pure oralism 
to the exclusion of all other methods, however successful 
they might be. He aceused Dr. Bell of ‘‘unprofessionalism’’ 
and willingness to profit by misrepresentation and said 
that he was menacing the harmony and prosperity of the 
profession. 

Dr. Bell in reply said that he was sorry that personalities 
had been allowed to come before the Convention. He main- 
tained that he had a perfect right to do what he thought 
best and proper in the interests of the deaf. When he had 
concluded, it was suggested that he and Dr. Gallaudet 
shake hands, which they did amid the cheers of the Con- 
vention. 

The constitution was then submitted and adopted after 
a few amendments had been added. Under the terms of the 
new constitution an election of officers was held. These offi- 
cers became the Standing Executive Committee, the re- 
presentative of the Convention when not in session, and 
the elected officers of the next Convention. Later it was 
resolved that this committee should file proper articles of 
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incorporation under the laws of any state or district it 
might choose. 


Control of the ANNALS was placed under the direction 
of a committee of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf (Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf) by the 
adoption of a resolution to that effect. 


Between the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Conventions the 
Convention through the efforts of Dr. Gallaudet became 
incorporated by special act of Congress and its proceedings 
have since that time been published as a public document 
at Government expense. The officers elected at the Four- 
teenth Convention became the incorporators. 


At the Fifteenth Convention sections were organized for 
the discussion of various topics, such as the normal, in- 
dustrial, oral, art, auricular, and kindergarten sections and 
the Eastern, Western, and Southern local committees. At 
this and following Conventions the program consisted large- 
ly of papers, discussions, and demonstrations devoted to 
these sections. The business sessions were generally short 
and were chiefly reports of various committees. 

Between the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Conventions an 
effort was made to merge the Convention and the American 
Association. But since there was no agreement the merger 
fell through. 


At the Sixteenth Convention a teacher’s bureau was 
established to assist schools in obtaining teachers and to 
assist teachers in obtaining positions. 


A committee was appointed at the Seventeenth Conven- 
tion to investigate and recommend a course of study cover- 
ing ten years with suitable textbooks for the deaf. It was 
agreed that the education of the deaf should be part of 
the public school system and not charity. 


It was recommended at the Eighteenth Convention that 
the programs of the Conventions be prepared a year in 
advance and that papers be submitted on assigned topics 
several months before the Convention. A Committee was 
also appointed to prepare a statement for public dissemi- 
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nation to combat widespread and erroneous public opinion 
about the deaf. 


Section conferences (round table talks with a member 
as a leader) were an innovation of the Nineteenth Conven- 
tion. Questions intended to stimulate discussion were pre- 
pared for these conferences in each section. 


At the Twentieth Convention, committee reports were 
received from the bureau of information, committee on 
a better way of financing the Convention, and the indus- 
trial section committee on occupations and earnings of the 
deaf. 


The Twenty-first Convention was held in Hartford in 
1917 on the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Hartford School. The Convention at this meeting asked 
to be relieved of its indebtedness and obligations to the 
AMERICAN ANNALS. 


In 1920, the Twenty-second Convention was held at 
Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, to celebrate the Centennial of 
the Pennsylvania School. This was a joint meeting of the 
Convention, the Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. 

The Twenty-third Convention went on record as being 
opposed to employment or discharge of employees of schools 
for the deaf on the grounds of political affiliation. They 
also protested against restrictions on motor licenses solely 
on the grounds of deafness. 


It was recommended at the Twenty-fourth Convention 
that committees from each organization for the deaf meet 
to discuss ‘‘federation’’ of the three bodies. Certification 
of teachers was referred to a special committee. This Con- 
vention also affirmed the action of other Conventions 
regarding the subject of motor licenses. 


The general recommendations of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
vention were largely in the industrial field. The members 
opposed discrimination against the deaf in the matter of 
industrial insurance. It was also resolved that girls should 
have vocational training instead of institutional work. A 
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resolution was adopted that Gallaudet College be urged 
to expand its research facilities. 

At the Twenty-sixth Convention resolutions were passed 
on the subjects of motor licenses, summer schools for the 
deaf teachers, improvements needed in the industrial de- 
partments, and the expansion of Gallaudet College. 

Certification of teachers of the deaf was one of the main 
topies at the Twenty-seventh Convention. The Convention 
appealed to the Conference of Executives, as the official 
organization, to take speedy action on this matter. The 
Conference, in a business meeting, adopted a constitution 
and took initial steps toward becoming incorporated, so 
that it would have legal powers and permanent organization 
in order to be the certifying agency of teachers of the deaf. 

The Twenty-eighth Convention held in 1933, was also 
the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf. 
The Congress was composed of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, the Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf, and the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates. There were also foreign 
representatives present. After a general meeting, each or- 
ganization held individual meetings. The Convention at 
this time adopted changes in the constitution which 
changed the standing committees in order to make the whole 
program more functional. The new committees were 1. 
supervision, 2. preschool and kindergarten, 3. speech de- 
velopment, 4. auricular training and rhythm, 5. curriculum 
content, 6. vocational training and art, 7. health and phys- 
ical education, 8. social and character training, and 9. 
publications. 

The theme of the Twenty-ninth Convention was ‘‘Pro- 
gress Through Research and Cooperation.’’ This meeting 
was also a joint meeting of the Convention, Association, 
Conference, and the Society. The newly formed sections 
of the Convention held various discussions on their parti- 
cular interests. 

At the Thirtieth Convention, held at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, demonstrations of school 
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room work were given by outstanding teachers in various 
subjects each morning of the Convention period. Six hun- 
dred and thirty persons were registered for this Conven- 
tion. The question of helping to finance Dr. Harry Best’s 
new book on the deaf and provision for training Negro 
teachers of the deaf were discussed. These questions were 
referred to the executive committee. 


The theme of the Thirty-first Convention was ‘‘Curri- 
culum, Character and Citizenship.’’ At the business meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to study the matter of in- 
creased teacher membership on the board of directors. 
Added teacher participation was secured by creating the 
office of Second Vice President. Miss Elizabeth Peet of 
Gallaudet College was the first to hold this new office. Fol- 
lowing Conventions have also elected women to this office. 

A full section on art was added at the Thirty-second 
Convention and the deaf teachers also held meetings each 
day although they were not formally organized as a section. 
Resolutions were approved adopting measures of cooper- 
ation with the National Association of the Deaf and fur- 
thering the establishment of a Federal Bureau of the Deaf 
in the Department of Labor. Nomenclature difficulties 
resulting in inaccurate taking of the census was given as 
one reason why the deaf were not included in a special sec- 
tion of the 1940 census. The theme of this Convention was 
‘‘Molding Educational Opportunities for the Deaf for the 
World of Tomorrow with the Tools of Today.”’ 

There were no meetings of the Convention during the 
war period; the following notice appeared in the ANNALS 
in 1942. 


In cooperation with the war effort and at the request of the Dir- 
ector of the Transportation Division of the Federal Government, the 
Executive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf has postponed indefinitely the biennial meeting which was 
to be held in St. Augustine in 1943.17 


The Proceedings of the Thirty-third Convention held 
in St. Augustine, Florida in 1947, have not been published 
at this writing. The business of the meeting was largely 
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given over to the discussion of new trends which came about 
during and after the war and the need for reorganization. 
The theme was ‘‘Growth Through Understanding.’’ A new 
section was included on visual education. The Convention 
Bulletin and the Vocational Bulletin were discontinued 
and their annual allotment was given to the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear. 

The Thirty-fourth Convention met at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, June 19-24, 1949. The 
theme of the Convention was ‘‘A Century of Service to the 
Deaf Child.’’ One section of this meeting was devoted to 
Audiology. An address ‘‘ Highlights in the History of the 
Convention’’ was delivered by Dr. Elizabeth Peet, whose 
grandfather and father had been active members in the 
Convention. 
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II. ADMINISTRATION 
HE papers concerning administration are so varied and 
pertain to such a vast number of topics that they 
have been arbitrarily divided into five categories. These 
divisions deal broadly with 1. the school, 2. the staff, 
3. pupilage, 4. the executive, and 5. special problems. 

Administration and the school—An early committee 
report (2) recommended that the central authority of the 
institution should be in the hands of the principal. This 
committee further recommended that the principal should 
make the regulations and should have exclusive direction 
and control over the system of religious and intellectual 
instruction. 

E. M. Gallaudet (3), at the Sixth Convention, called 
attention to many faults in the institutions; among those 
he mentioned were 1. employment of incompetent 
teachers at low salaries to economize, 2. deficiency of suit- 
able textbooks, 3. limited courses of study in the primary 
grades, and 4. the need for kindergarten classes or schools. 
Sheridan (6), Crouter (7), and Dudley (8) at each of the 
next three Conventions also pointed out defects in the 
system of instruction. Crouter offered the following as 
remedies: more individual instruction, thoroughneess and 
simplicity, longer school terms, postponement of the use 
of textbooks until the fourth year in school, and a state 
school system composed of many small schools throughout 
the state for primary instruction and one centrally located 
school for higher education. 

Gillett (4) (5), at the Seventh and Eighth Conventions, 
discussed various aspects of organizing a new school for 
the deaf. 


i 
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G. C. Fay (9), at the Eleventh Convention, said that 
the institution must be a home as well as a school. He said 
that the schools should be properly equipped and that 
teachers and officers should be persons of high moral 
character. Talbot (11) and Robertson (12) also discussed 
the family life of the schools at the Thirteenth Convention. 
Euritt (13) led a discussion at the Nineteenth Convention 
on ‘‘How to Make Schools Homelike.”’ 


Johnson (14), at the Twentieth, and Pintner, (15) at the 
Twenty-second Conventions, were interested in measuring 
the efficiency of the schools and standardizing them. 
Pintner said, 


The attempt to standardize and the use of scales in the process of 
standardization will lead us to a better understanding of the pupils 
with whom we have to deal; and knowing the pupils better, we shall 
be better able to construct an adequate curriculum and define the 
goal of education, and with a more definite aim and better curriculum, 
methods of teaching can be more adequately adjusted and the work 
of the teacher more justly evaluated. In short, we shall know more, 
and, knowing more, we shall have power to accomplish.* 


Dr. Ellis (16), speaking at the Twenty-eighth Conven- 
tion, said that the public must be made aware of deafness. 
He stressed continous education of the public in problems 
of the handicapped and expansion of knowledge through 
research in both the residential and public schools. 


Administration and the staff—The early teachers of the 
deaf were all men; Clere and later others were also them- 
selves deaf. The question of whether there should be equal 
compensation for deaf and hearing teachers was a subject 
of some discussion after a paper given at the Fifth Con- 
vention by John Carlin (17), who advocated equality. 
When women entered the field, there was doubt as to their 
value. Miss Trask (18) defended the women teachers and 
offered many reasons why they were adapted for teaching 
the deaf. W. W. Walker (21) discussed compensation of 
teachers from the viewpoint of the superintendent and 
concluded that moral standards and the social system would 
suffer if men were not given a greater compensaton than 
women. He told the members of the Eighteenth Convention 
that industrial teachers who were really teachers should 


* 22:169. 
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receive compensation approaching that of the academic 
teachers. This subject is also discussed in the chapter on 
vocational education. 

Various programs and ideas have been presented at the 
Conventions on plans to aid the teachers and improve the 
teaching standards. Johnson (22) discussed teachers’ pen- 
sions at the Nineteenth Convention and this was referred 
to committees in both the Convention and the Conference. 
MelIntire (31) gave a report of the Committee on Annuities 
and Pensions at the Twenty-ninth Convention. He reported 
that sixteen states had pension systems from which teachers 
of the deaf could benefit. 

Certification was discussed several times at the Conven- 
tions. Dr. Long (26) suggested a plan for certification at 
the Twenty-seventh Convention which he recommended be 
administrated by the Conference of Executives. Mrs. Riggs 
(27) discussed this paper and said that the certification 
plan should provide for all groups of teachers engaged in 
the education of the deaf. It was resolved at this meeting to 
turn the certification problem over to the Conference. Dr. 
Bjorlee, at the Twenty-ninth Convention, gave a Con- 
ference Committee Report on Certification. He told of the 
work of the committee from its formation in 1924 up to the 
time the Conference became a corporate body in order to 
be the certifying agency of the profession (28) .* 

At the next Convention he again reported for the Con- 
ference Committee on Certification and told of the work 
that had been accomplisheed by the committee (32). Reeder 
(36) at the Thirty-third Convention, suggested that there 
should be national system of reciprocity so that teaching 
experience and credit toward retirement would not be lost 
to teachers who changed from schools in one state to schools 
in another. 

Teacher training in connection with regular school work 
was discussed by Numbers (25) at the Twenty-fifth Con- 
vention. He indicated that there were many disadvantages 
for an administrator in connection with this sort of system. 


* See Chapter I, The History of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 
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The duties and responsibilities of field officers were pres- 
ented at the Twenty-third Convention by Crouter (23) and 
Booth (24). Booth said that at this time (1923) ratios of 
children from schools for the deaf per 100,000 population 
varied so much from state to state that many pupils must 
not be in the schools. He advocated the use of a field officer 
as the best method of getting pupils into schools. 

At the Thirtieth Convention Dr. Hall (33) gave a review 
of the problems that were under consideration by the Con- 
ference of Executives. 


Supervision of new teachers and supervision of pupils 
were discussed in the Conventions on several occasions. The 
duties and responsibilities of supervisors were discussed by 
Ziegler (19) and Hasenstab (20) at the Eleventh Conven- 
tion. They made it clear that the supervisors have a great 
responsibility as the children are under their care much 
of the time. They emphasized the importance of the super- 
visor in the educational system. Miss Hale (35), at the 
Thirty-second Convention advocated the formation of a 
national association of supervisors. Coburn (2), Jones (30), 
and Chatwin (34) discussed some of the problems and 
duties of supervising teachers. 


Administration and the pupil.—One of the early problems 
of the schools for the deaf was how to get the pupils to 
school. Talbot (87) told the Fifth Convention that there 
were two types of parents in regard to the attendance of 
their children. One group of parents tried to put their 
children in school as early as possible to start their learn- 
ing and to keep them out of trouble. The other group did 
not want tv send their children to school because they did 
not want to send their children away, because they were too 
poor or because they wanted the children at home to work. 
Tate (41) later, in 1886, said that one-half of the deaf were 
not educated for the following reasons: 1. parents were 
over affectionate to afflicted children and would not allow 
them to be separated, 2. parents did not realize the need 
of the pupils, 3. parents were ignorant of the schools and 
their advantages, 4. parents kept children at home to work 
for them, and 5. parents felt pupils had enough education 
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after two or three years in school. He suggested compulsory 
attendance laws as a solution to this problem. 

Other suggestions were given in the discussion following 
this paper. Some of the most important of these are as 
follows: use of demonstrations throughout the state, per- 
sonal contact with parents through letters, inviting the 
public to visit the school, and the employment of recruiting 
officers. Noyes (38) and Hammond (40) also gave reasons 
why there should be compulsory attendance laws for deaf 
children. 


The attendance problem also affected the classification 
of pupils. Talbot (37), in 1868, said that the remedy for 
classification problems was in having children enter school 
at the proper age. This age, according to his suggestions, 
should be ten years for boys and twelve years for girls, 
no older than this and no younger unless it was necessary 
to break up bad habits and associations. Later, at the Eighth 
Convention he recommended that pupils should be classified 
according to uniformity in age, talent, attainments, intel- 
lect, and ability (39). Blattner (45) discussed the ideal 
number of pupils for both manual and oral classes. He 
suggested eight for oral classes and ten to twelve for manual 
classes with the primary classes smaller in each system. He 
said that classes were too large due to increased pupil 
attendance and little or no increase in funds. Archer (46) 
told the Twenty-ninth Convention that crowded conditions 
at the Illinois School had forced a change in the system of 
classification. Standard achievement tests were used as a 
basis for classification. Those below grade and overage were 
put into ungraded classes; the others were put into well 
classified groups. This system also allowed the pupils some 
choice of subjects, with successful work in forty credits 
required for graduation 

G. M McClure (42) and Clarke (48) discussed the sub- 
ject of rotating classes at the Fifteenth Convention. Argu- 
ments for and against this system were given. 

Administration and the administrator.—Kchols (47), at 
the Ninth Convention, discussed the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the trustees of institutions for the deaf. He said 
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that the board should make the legislature support the 
school in such a way that it will reflect credit to the state. 
He contended that the board should not interfere with 
the duties of the executive head. He maintained that 
salaries should be equal to the education needed and work 
involved and deplored the low salaries of teachers of the 
deaf. Lindsay (52), in a paper given at the Twentieth Con- 
vention, said that the board should be as non-political as 
possible. 

The ‘‘spoils system’’ and influence of polities in the 
schools were heatedly discussed at many Conventions. 
Judge Mott (49) said emphatically, at the Thirteenth 
Convention, that only character and fitness should be the 
method of appointment to positions in the schools. Proctor 
(50), at the same Convention, emphasized that education 
should be so effective and influential that the state would 
anticipate its needs and politicians would not dare to 
tamper with educational problems or personnel. 

Cleary (51), speaking at the same Convention, said that 
political changes in the school are sometimes good in that 
they bring about changes that were long delayed and bring 
new life to the institution. Gemmill (53) explained the 
‘Towa Idea’’ to the Twenty-third Convention. This plan 
was an attempt on the part of one state to keep the schools 
free from political influence. 


Administration and special problems.—The problem of 
discipline is one that recurs at various Conventions. Gillett 
(56), at the Sixth Convention, said that the superintendent 
must assume that responsibility of maintaining discipline 
and settling differences of opinion for two reasons: 1. be- 
cause he stands ‘‘in loco parentis’’ and has a responsibility 
for the child and 2. because he is the only one familiar with 
all the departments of the school. He told of various means 
of enforcing discipline in those days and stated that the 
rod was the last resort. He used instead, 


. Demerit marks, private and public reprimands, temporary 
imprisonment, deprivation of a meal, withholding favorite articles 
of diet, the assignment of an onerous task requiring continued and 
fatiguing physical effort, ...’’* 


*6:42. 
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Gillett also stated that pupils should not be expelled as 
that is ai sign of failure and means that the pupil is cut off 
from all hope of intellectual and moral improvement. The 
means of affecting discipline were also discussed by Patter- 
son (59) at the Nineteenth Convention and Mrs. Birek (61) 
at the Twentieth. They both agreed that discipline by others 
means than punishment is desirable. Stanley Harris (66), 
at the Thirty-third Convention, emphasized that discipline 
is not punishment and that punishment is used only when 
discipline has failed. 

The feeble-minded deaf were discussed at two Conven- 
tions. Milligan (58) told the Eighteenth Convention that 
there are three feeble-minded children to every deaf child 
in our population. A portion of his paper was devoted to a 
description of the symptoms of feeble-mindedness. He said 
that no feeble-minded ‘children should remain in the 
schools for the deaf. He also recommended that backward 
children should 1. be in small classes, 2. have their own text- 
books, 3. have good teachers, 4. have manual training em- 
phasized, and 5. not be deprived of signs. He added that 
about twenty per cent of deaf children are backward men- 
tally and that these must be carried to the limit of their 
capacity. 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald (60) led a discussion on the feeble- 
minded deaf at the Nineteenth Convention ; her recommen- 
dations were similar to those of Mr. Milligan. There was 
difference of opinion, however, in the discussion that fol- 
lowed, as to which pupils should be accepted in the schools 
for the deaf. 

Moore (62) and Ingle (63), at the Thirty-first Conven- 
tion, discussed the administration of extracurricular activi- 
ties in the school. Miss Craig (64) diseussed the role of the 
supervising teacher in intereurricular activities at the 
Thirty-second Convention. 

Many of the administrative topies are discussed at the 
Conference of Executives and for this reason unless the 
two groups meet at the same time, administration will not 
be as important a topic as it was formerly in the Conven- 
tion. 
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Hearing Aids Not a Substitute 
For Lack of Hearing* 


FRANK H. Rerter, Ph.D., Principal 


The Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Mass. 


a new science came into being—audiology— 
the science of hearing. Many universities and colleges 
have departments of audiology or divisions of audiology 
within departments. There are also numerous audiological 
clinics operating in connection with departments of audiol- 
ogy with hospitals and other independent agencies. Many 
an audiological clinic at one time operated as a speech 
clinic, the function of which was the correction of defective 
speech in hearing children and adults. With the advent 
of the pure tone audiometer and its extensive use, the 
discovery of defective hearing and the degree of its deter- 
mination with precision were greatly facilitated ; and since 
it was found that slightly defective speech sometimes 
was due to slightly defective hearing, the speech clinic 
became a speech-hearing clinic which ineluded the testing 
of hearing and the correction of speech defects due to 
defective hearing. With the more extensive use and the 
popularity of wearable hearing aids speech-hearing clinics 
began to recommend the use of hearing aids and ‘“‘to fit’’ 
hearing aids and provide instruction in their use; thus the 
audiological clinic. This should have no special significance 
for us if it did not touch upon the education of the deaf 
as now instituted and promoted. 

Recently, in one of the country’s leading daily news- 
papers a column, advantageously placed, appeared cap- 
tioned in large type—‘CLINICS GIVE EARS TO 
DEAF CHILDREN’’. The article contained this state- 
ment: ‘‘With more such clinics throughout the country 


* Kighty-second Annual Report of the Principal to the Members of 
the Corporation, The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
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adjusting deaf children to take their places in the com- 
munity, it is estimated that ultimately the intake in schools 
for the deaf could be reduced by one-half to two-thirds.’’ 
The clinics referred to are audiological clinies for pre-school 
children. No school for the deaf in the country, to my know- 
ledge, has pupils enrolled in such proportions whose audi- 
tory acuity can be functionally enhanced through the use 
of any hearing aid to such a degree as to nullify the audi- 
tory defect. Many false hopes and never to be fulfilled ex- 
pectations may thus be engendered by the information 
dispensed and advice offered by audiological clinics. 


“*Giving ears to deaf children’’ means the testing of hear- 
ing and the fitting of wearable hearing aids to young deaf 
and hard of hearing children suspected of hearing impair- 
ment; the aim: to facilitate speech and concomitant lan- 
guage development through the correction of defective 
hearing and thus enhance the informal education of deaf 
and hard of hearing children so that this informal educa- 
tion may approximate that of hearing children and thus 
probably spare the former the ordeal of attending a school 
for the deaf. The amplification of speech to the level of 
audible apprehension, if this is possible, presumably will 
actuate speech just as though no hearing defect existed. 


Speech is the associate of hearing and is conditioned by 
it. Speech production is fundamentally a motor skill and is 
in all essentials similar in the hearing and in the deaf. Deaf 
and hard of hearing children are now taught to speak 
through special methods and procedures, and were thus 
taught in schools for the deaf many years before the hear- 
ing aid, as we know it, existed, and before it became so 
widely used. The actually deaf child cannot acquire speech 
in the same manner or by the same route as the hearing 
child, even with a hearing aid, and it is questionable 
whether the majority of so-called hard of hearing children 
can get auditory impressions with sufficient fidelity even 
when speech is amplified to optimum intensity for them to 
obviate entirely the effect of all auditory sub acuity. 
Furthermore, the so-called deaf and hard of hearing are 
not cleary differentiated objectively ; and factors other than 
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mere auditory acuity or auditory sensitivity contribute to 
the fidelity of auditory impressions in normal ears and in 
hypacousies as well, e.g. qualitative differences in auditory 
imageability. It is difficult to determine the clarity and 
definiteness of auditory imagery in the pre-school child, say 
of three, or even six. Therefore it is hazardous to prognos- 
ticate with apparent accuracy any achievement depending 
upon amplified speech or sound in general. Acoustically 
handicapped children with approximately equal amounts 
of residual hearing will not profit to the same degree with 
the use of a hearing aid. Some with a limited degree will 
use residual hearing far beyond anticipation, while others 
with considerably more will not do as well. A hearing aid 
however well fitted and efficient cannot compensate for all 
such differences. 

Instruction in speech and lip reading, or/and hearing 
with a hearing aid, does not encompass completely or in its 
entirety the education of the deaf. Speech and lip reading, 
even when enhanced through the use of a hearing aid, 
primarily, are means of communication. They are tools of 
education just as reading and writing are educational tools. 
The selection and preparation of subject matter and its 
presentation, especially at the time when the deaf or hard 
of hearing child’s formal education begins, is of prime 
importance. Language is the key however imparted. 


Hearing and deaf children do not differ fundamentally 
in their growth and development to the point where lan- 
guage, to which the hearing child is exposed from the 
moment of its birth, elaborates, explains and delineates 

experiences of every sort. This difference is great and is not 
to be minimized in its import in the formal and informal 
education of the deaf child. Teachers in schools for the deaf 
who have struggled with deaf and hard of hearing children 
who had been enrolled in schools for the hearing and failed 
because of their deafness, or children who had become 
deafened and had been continued in schools for the hearing 
in the fond hope that through some means their education 
could be continued with the hearing, have a, full compre- 
hension of this language deprivation. Language foundations 
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in the deaf can be laid only through special methods and 
procedures. Early educational methods and procedures for 
the hearing child and the deaf child are in no wise compar- 
able, and hearing aids by themselves will not compensate 
for these differences. A hearing aid is an aid. It functions to 
facilitate procedures, to augment educational processes 
and to enrich content but it does not supplant any of these 
as a means. 


I am all for closing or putting out of business every school 
for the deaf in the land through the elimination of the 
causes of deafness, but the placing of wearable hearing aids 
on very young deaf and hard of hearing children, in my 
opinion, will not accomplish this end or greatly reduce the 
legitimate enrollment in schools for the deaf. To encourage 
parents to believe either explicitly or implicitly that in all 
probability through the use of hearing aids their deaf 
or hard of hearing children can bypass the special eduea- 
tion indicated for hypacousies, or that special education 
may be necessary only for the first few years of the 
child’s formal educational career, in my opinion, is inde- 
fensible in the light of present day knowledge and educa- 
tional experience. 


The modern hearing aid is an aid. It is an aid, not a 
device to function in a vicarious manner to obviate the 
handicap of deafness. The modern hearing aid is a wonder- 
ful device and amazing results have been achieved through 
its use in the short time that it has been available. 

Modern group hearing aids made their appearance spo- 
radically in schools for the deaf after the middle twenties 
of the present century. The vacuum tube wearable aid has 
been in use for approximately fifteen years. Group hearing 
aids have been in use in our school for the past twenty 
years. Their development and improvement have been care- 
fuly followed. We believe that we can appreciate their edu- 
cational value and the social value of the wearable aid in its - 
place. However, we regard them as aids and not as substi- 
tutes for other means or educational procedures. What can 
be accomplished for the very deaf through their use is still 
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problematical. The very deaf child unquestionably receives 
some benefit from them, just how and to what degree is still 
quite indefinite. We hope to have more definite knowledge 
within the near future. 

We believe firmly in the use of the hearing aid as an 
educational device, but not as a substitute or panacea for 
the effects of deafness. That is why a word of caution may 
be in order against a too optimistic attitude and apparently 
fanciful claims in their free use, especially with very young 
deaf children. 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND D&EFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
OraL ScHOOL FoR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School te High School 
OLASsES FOR Harp-or-Hearines Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
snecialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

Ephpheta (Switzerland) 

Verden og Vi (Norway) 

Lip READING FoR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DerFxoTs: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics;instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects: 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and 
physiotherapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington University. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. 8. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 

818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Changes in Administrators 


ARKANSAS 

Miss Alyce Thomas has been appointed the new Super- 
vising Teacher of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, having 
assumed her duties September 1, 1949. Miss Thomas has 
been a member of the faculty of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf for fifteen years. Miss Thomas was graduated from 
the Illinois Western State College at Macomb and received 
her training for teaching the deaf at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
under Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies. Miss Thomas has also 
studied at Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 


DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 

Mr. Hugo Schunhoff, Director of Curriculum in the 
Texas School for the Deaf at Austin, Texas, and Professor 
of Education in the training program for teachers of the 
deaf at the University of Texas, has accepted the position 
as Head of the Area of Education in Gallaudet College and 
Principal of the Kendall School. Mr. Schunhoff is a gradu- 
ate of the Normal Training Department in Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He has taught in the state schools for the deaf in 
Minnesota and Illinois, and has held the position of prin- 
cipal in the Missouri School. During World War II Mr. 
Schunhoff held a commission in the U. S. Army and was 
connected with the Rehabilitation program for deaf and 
hard of hearing soldiers. Mr. Schunhoff will assume his 
duties about August 1, 1950. 


OKLAHOMA 
Wayne M. Jeans has been appointed Director of Educa- 
tion for the Exceptional and Principal of the W. J. Bryan 
School for Crippled Children of the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. A class for hard of 
hearing children is in the process of being formed at this 
school. Mr. Jeans received his B.A. from East Central 
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State. Teachers College, his M.S. from the University of 
Tennessee, and his M.A. from Columbia University. Mr. 
Jeans has been a member of the faculty of the schools for 
the deaf at Sulphur, Okla., Knoxville, Tenn., Lexington 
Ave. School in New York, at Trenton, New Jersey, and dur- 
ing the war was an Acoustic expert, A. U. S., Deshon 
General Hospital, Butler, Penn. and at the Walter Reed 
General Hospital in Washington, D. C. Mr. Jeans held the 
rank of a First Lieutenant in the army. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Miss Julie McDermott has been appointed Supervising 
Teacher of the Intermediate and Advanced Departments 
for the Deaf in the South Carolina School for the Deaf. 
Miss McDermott will take over her new duties on September 
Ist. For the past four years Miss McDermott has been a 
Supervising Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
in Faribault. Miss McDermott received her training to teach 
the deaf at the Lexington Avenue School in New York 
City. She has taught in the Northern New York School for 
the Deaf, the Georgia School for the Deaf, the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, and the Alabama School for the Deaf. 


TENNESSEE 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 

Mr. William J. McClure has accepted the position of 
Assistant Superintendent in the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. Mr. McClure received his B.A. degree from West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri, an M.A. from Gallaudet 
College and an M.A. in Education from George Washing- 
ton University. Mr. McClure taught at Gallaudet College 
from 1937-1946, served as Principal of The Kendall School 
from 1946-1950 and for the past four years has also been 
director of the Teacher Training Department of Gallaudet 
College. He is a grandson of Dr. George M. McClure of 
Kentucky. His father, at the time of his death, was Super- 
intendent of the Missouri School at Fulton. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fruewald has accepted the position of 
Supervising Teacher in the Main School. Mrs. Fruewald 
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obtained her B.A. and M.A. degrees from Ohio State 
University and trained at Central Institute for the Deaf 
where she had studied also at Washington University. Mrs. 
Fruewald has taught in the Ohio, Oregon, Montana, Ten- 
nessee and Utah State Schools for the Deaf. Her efforts 
will be especially concentrated on the speech, speech-read- 
ing, acoustic training and audiometric testing phases of 
the school program. 


Logical System of Language-Teaching 
and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English lang- 
uage. A system of teaching which meets all the require- 
ments of the language and which is based on the language 
itself. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered direclty from the author) 
Send order and inquiries to M. Vinson, 533 N. W. 30th St. 
Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma 


Necrology 
T. EMERY BRAY 


T. Emery Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf for nearly 25 years, died March 9 in a hospital 
at Rochester, Minnesota, of goitre and heart complications. 
He had been Superintendent here for a quarter of 
W.S. D.’s 100 year history. Not only did Mr. Bray hold the 
position as Superintendent here longer than any other man, 
but it is believed that he had longer service than any other 
Superintendent in a state institution. 

Mr. Bray had been taking treatments at the Mayo Bros. 
Clinic for the past two weeks, but his death was unexpected. 

Appointed to the state school superintendency here Oct. 
31, 1918, Mr. Bray retired from the position Dee. 31, 1942. 
His span of service was the longest in the history of the 
school. 

Born in Cuba City, March 29, 1875, Mr. Bray spent 
nearly his entire life in Southern Wisconsin. He was gradu- 
ated from the Cuba City high school and Platteville State 
Teachers College in 1897. 

Mr. Bray taught rural and state graded schools in Lin- 
den, Lancaster, Bloomington, Cuba City and Dodgeville, 
serving as principal of the latter two. In 1905 he was elected 
superintendent of Iowa county schools, serving for four 
years, and in 1917 was elected superintendent of Grant 
county schools. 

For many years he was an active member of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and 
was granted a class A certificate for his work among the 
deaf. He also was appointed a state civil service examiner 
during his tenure as Iowa county superintendent. He served 
as postmaster at Dodgeville for several years. 

In 1930 the late Gov. Walter Koehler recommended Mr. 
Bray to the Biographical Research Bureau of New York 
for recognition in ‘‘Who’s Who in Government.’’ 

During his administration Bray Hall and Hannan Hall 
were built. In addition Cochrane Hall, Phoenix Hall, Wal- 
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ker Hall and Swiler Hall were remodeled. The enrollment 
at W. S. D. at one time reached 243; with nearly 40 teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Bray built three houses in Delavan and one at Turtle 
Lake. 

Mr. Bray was a member of the Masonic lodge of Delavan, 
Congregational church and Rotary club. At one time he led 
the city band. 

He was married in 1901 to Miss Minnie Jenkins. Follow- 
ing her death in 1907, he married Miss Mabel Joiner. 

Surviving are his wife; two daughters, Mrs. C. K. Myers, 
Wauwatosa, and Mrs. Carl Fischer, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
six grandchildren; a sister, Mrs. Dora Arthur, Delavan; 
three brothers, Jesse, of Fennimore, Frank, of Fort Atkin- 
son, and George of Lake Geneva, and a daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. William Reddy, Whitewater. A son, Wallace, died in 
1936. 

The funeral was held in Delavan March 11. The Rev. A. 
B. Drummond officiating. The pallbearers were: Mr. H. W. 
Verthein, O. R. Rice, W. M. Milligan and John Gant.— 
John R. Gant, The Wisconsin Times, March 23, 1950 


MARIE K. MASON 


Marie K. Mason died December 8, 1949 after an illness 
which forced her to ask leave of absence at Ohio State 
University for the Autumn Quarter. During this time she 
completed a manual to accompany her latest color films 
for teaching the deaf and hard of hearing by the Visual 
Hearing method, with the purpose of making the films 
available to all schools or organizations. As is well known 
to specialists, Visual Hearing is a new technique of lip- 
reading, which was begun by Dr. Mason soon after she 
joined Ohio State University as Instructor in Phonetics in 
1930. At this institution she was to become M. A. in 1932. 
Assistant Professor of Phonetics 1934, Assistant Professor 
of Speech 1936, Ph.D. 1941. She had previously taught 
at the Columbus and Buffalo (St. Mary’s) schools for 


the deaf. 
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Dr. Mason was also a speech correctionist of note, being 

a Fellow of the American Speech and Hearing Association, 
a charter member of the Ohio Association of Speech and 
Hearing Therapists, and a member of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, Ohio Association of College Teachers of 
Speech, National Forum on Deafness, National Education 
Association (Department of Lip ‘Reading. Educational 
Policies Commission) and many other professional societies. 
Her publications appeared in AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear, Auditory Outlook, Journal of Speech Disorders, Volta 
Review, and Journals of Occupational Therapy and Physio- 
theraphy. 

Dr. Bert EMSLEY 

Department of Speech 

The Ohio State University 


Miscellaneous 


Preschool Class for Deaf Children.—A preschool class for 
deaf children has been started by an Organization for the 
Benefit of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children, 26 Shoe- 


maker St., Forty Fort, Pennsylvania. The class enrolls 
students whose ages are from two to six years. It is a day 
school in which classes are conducted in the mornings from 
9 until 12 o’clock, five days a week. Mr. Harry Costello is 
president of the group. 


Teacher Training at the University of Illinois ——The 
University of Illinois will have an opening for one or more 
well-qualified graduate students who are trained teachers 
of the deaf to work for a master’s or a doctor’s degree in 
the area of education of the deaf. Graduate assistantships 
of $1200. per academic year, plus tuition and fees, are 
available. There is an excellent opportunity particularly for 
a graduate assistant with a good background of training 
and experience in teaching speech to the deaf. For further 
details write to Professor Richard G. Brill, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Meeting of the National Forum on Deafness.—At the 
Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the National Forum 
on Deafness and Speech Pathology the following officers 
were elected: 

Dr. 8S. Richard Silverman, St. Louis, Mo., President 

Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott Evansville, Ind., Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Miss Margaret Seyster, Kansas City, Mo., Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Miss Augusta Roeder, St. Louis, Mo., See’y-Treasurer 

Miss June Miller, Kansas City, Kansas, Asst. See’y- 
Treasurer 
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The Executive Committee is as follows: 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis, Chairman 
Miss Lula M. Bruce, Danville, Ky. 
Sister Rose Antonio, University City, Mo. 
Mr. John W. Grace, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Charles W. Watson, Flint, Mich. 


Parents’ Blood Incompatibility May Affect Children’s 
Hearing, Philadelphia—A clue as to why some children 
are born deaf or with hearing defects that later lead to 
total deafness has been uncovered by the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 


The hospital said the RH negative blood factor ‘‘can be 
directly responsible for impaired hearing in the children 
of parents who have what is known as RH incompatibility.’’ 


RH gets its name from the fact it first was discovered in 
Rhesus monkeys. It is the factor in the blood which refers 
to a substance found in the red blood cells. About 87 per 
cent of normal persons have this RH substance in their 
bloodstreams and they are called ‘‘RH positives.’’ 

The remaining 13 per cent don’t and are ‘‘RH nega- 


tives.”’ 

When an RH negative woman marries a man with RH 
positive blood, the hospital explained, she often is unable to 
bear a healthy child. 

Her unborn baby’s blood can cause her own blood to 
produce antibodies that may spell death, serious illness or 
defects for her child. 

Such a condition, the hospital explains, is known as RH 
incompatibility between parents. 

This discovery was made through observation of 50 chil- 
dren afficted with cerebral palsy. Many of the children also 
had hearing defects and speech disorders. 

After testing the RH blood of children an@.also parents, 
Dr. Joseph Sateloff—director of research in the hospital’s 
audiology section—reported ‘that without exception the 
RH blood factor was involved in each of the cerebral palsy- 
hearing defect cases. 

There is promise for relief of children born with such 
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congenital defects, university medical authorities said. 
Among methods known by medical science for coping 
with RH incompatibility is blood transfusion, where the 
child is given a brand new supply of blood after birth. 
Another is the use of a buttery substance known as RH 
hapten which is said to neutralize the antibodies formed 
when RH positive and RH negative blood types war on each 
other.—The Washington Evening Star, Nov. 24, 1949 


Deaf May Hear Via Fingertips Through Use of New 
Apparatus, New York, N. Y.—Preliminary development of 
a new device to give hearing through the fingers to the total- 
ly deaf and speech as well to deaf mutes, was announced 
here today. 


Existence of the nameless instrument was made public 
by Dr. Norbert Wiener, one of the world’s foremost mathe- 
maticians, at today’s session of the 116th meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Wiener described the device in its present stage as 
housed in a red cardboard container about the size of the 
ordinary breadbox. Eventually it is planned to incorporate 
it within a slightly flexed glove, an inconspicuous hearing 
aid for those who today have no hearing. 

Already, he said, it has given a ‘‘hearing experience’’ to 
some totally deaf persons, and an ‘‘overwhelming’’ im- 
provement in enunciation to a blind, deaf mute, previously 
incoherent. 

Dr. Wiener, professor of mathematics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, elaborated on the apparatus at an 
AAAS press conference. His partner in its joint develop- 
ment is Dr. Jerome Wiesner, MIT professor of electrical 
engineering. 

The ‘‘sound vibration communicator’’ consists of an ordi- 
nary microphone, like lapel button microphones; filters to 
break sound-waves down into varied frequencies, and 
vibrating electrodes for the fingertip contacts. The vibrators 
pulse to the filtered soundwave frequencies to form the 
new hearing sense for the nervous system. 

‘“Tt’s something like Braille for the deaf,’’ said Dr. Wie- 
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ner, ‘‘only, instead of using space for the medium, as 
Braille does, we use time (time intervals in the vibra- 
tions) .’’ 

After arduous training, he said, the totally deaf acquire 
a vocabulary to speech vibrations which substitute for 
normal hearing. And deaf mutes, once they learn the 
vibratory sound of speech, can pattern their own sounds to 
talk, he added. 


Most of the experimental work was done on persons with 
normal hearing, their ears filled with dinning sounds to 
temporarily block out that channel of communication. 

Such persons, used to normal hearing, it was reasoned, 
would be more difficult subjects than those who have never 
heard sound or speech. 

A number of experiments were made with a blind deaf 
mute and his brother. The two had learned to communicate 
by speech, which was recognized by the deaf mute when he 
placed his hand on his brother’s larynx. 

“‘The deaf mute himself could enunciate a few words, 
but the enunciation was very breathy and very bad,’’ Dr. 
Wiener said. ‘‘With the apparatus, however, he was for 
the first time in his life able to compare his brother’s speech 
with his own. 


‘*Within a matter of minutes, and certainly of hours, the 
improvement in his enunciation was not merely noticeable, 
but overwhelming. It was perfectly clear to us that our 
apparatus is an adequate way for a deaf mute, even for a 
blind deaf mute, to monitor his own speech.’’ 

Dr. Wiener emphasized that the device is still ‘‘full of 
bugs,’’ and that it may take a long time before it is ready 
for general use. Its best performance, so far, he said, in- 
volved a run of a series of 80 selections among 12 syllables, 
with only six errors. 

The hand was selected as the best practical site for 
‘‘simulated hearing’’ because it showed up as the second 
most sensitive part of the body for such use, he said. The 
most sensitive site, he explained, is about the lip and tongue 
‘‘which must be left without impediment to participate in 
conversation.’’—The Washington Post, Dee. 29, 1949 


Advertisements 


The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session presents Courses in 
Modern Acoustic Instrumentation 
and 
Hearing Rehabilitation 
by 
Professor John Duffy of Brooklyn College 
JUNE 23-24 TO AUGUST 18, 1950 


Fee: $60 
Write for details to: 
Director of Summer Session 
Education-Engineering Building 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


WANTED—Oral teachers for Primary classes of deaf 
children. Attractive salary scale. Salary and retire- 
ment credit given for every year of in or out-of-state 
teaching experience. Apply School for the Deaf, Van- 
couver, Washington. 


WANTED—Oral teachers of the deaf: Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf: New Salary based on training and experience. 
Write: Superintendent, Texas. School for the Deaf, 
1102 South Congress Avenue, Austin, Texas. 


—— 
| 


THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF | 
Founded in 1867 | 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman __._. Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Ethel A. Poore Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N, Y, 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. ¢, 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va, 
Sam B. Craig _...... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, © 

RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman University of Illinois, Urbana, Il}, © 
Richard S. Silverman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo, | 
James H. Galloway Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N, Y, # 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, § 
Edward R, Abernathy Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio | 
A, Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman ___ American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn, 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. ¢, 
Richard G. Brill University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 
Fred L, Sparks, Jr. —— —________ Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman ..... Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles M. Jochem ——— ~~~ New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J, 
Alfred L. Brown Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Truman L. Ingle Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo, 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I. Harris, Chairman ....._....Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont, 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth ____..... Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman —.....Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. ¢. 
Sam B. Crai __.__.. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. § 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fairbault, Mim, 
Boyd E, Nelson Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah § 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Harley Z. Wooden, Chairman Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich @ 
Elwood A, Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 6, 
Spencer Phillips Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La 
John A, Klein —_ Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich 
STATISTICS 

Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman ... Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz 
Virgil W. Epperson ___.__._. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Charles A. Bradford _.. _......: New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carl F. Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N.D. 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas § 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Founded in 1850 


Publications—Powrie V. Doctor 


SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 

Art—Mrs. Helene R, Condon ___. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J. # 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline _. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IL @ 
Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel ... Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y. @ 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis _. Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun _.____. Central New York School, Rome, N. ¥. # 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson _. School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ib B 
Preschool—Hattie Harrell _. Junior League Sch, of Sp. Cor., Inc., Birmingham, Ala # 
Research—Richard G. Brill The University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Speech—Lucy M. Moore Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervision—Lula May Bruce _________. Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. @ 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison _. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo # 
Vocational Education—Fred L. Sparks, Jr. __... Central New York School Rome, N. Y# 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 


